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THROUGH THE ROCKIES IN A MOTOR 


BY SUBSTITUTING AN AUTOMOBILE FOR A PACK TRAIN A GREAT DEAL ® 
OF INTERESTING COUNTRY CAN BE COVERED IN A SHORT VACATION 


N a certain sultry afternoon, in a 

little room in a large city in the 

Ohio valley, a department of the 
Government was engaged in collecting the 
facts \pertaining to a problem of com- 
merce. Outside, the merciless sun beat 
against white walls and stone pavements; 
hardly a breath of air relieved the dull- 
ing atmosphere of the room. 

The men, endeavoring to solve the 
problem, sat coatless around big tables, 
handkerchief in one hand, mopping per- 
spiration; pencil in the other, writing re- 
minders. They were veritably earning 
their bread by the sweat of their brows. 
Others were handling the laboring oars 
at this session; I was merely an observ- 
ing passenger... 

As witnesses listlessly droned immate- 
rial details, my mind wandered far be- 
yond the horizon. Visions of mountain 
ranges with snowy summits, down which 
tumbled streams of cold, clear, white 
waters rose before me. I thought of the 
bracing air, so invigorating to tired na- 


ture; of elk, feeding at the timber line 


in the early morning; of mallards, splash- 
ing in the cool marshes; of the lusty 
trout, flashing in the sunlight; of the 
swirl in the water, as they seized their 
prey and darted away. 

Later in the day, as I rode up the 
Scioto Valley in the twilight, the great 
fields of corn, waving in the breeze, were 
like an inland sea. How father loved 
that Scioto Valley; my love is no less. 
It is the hot, sultry days and nights of 
Southern Ohio that make possible the 
extensive cornfields of the Scioto Valley. 
Nature does things in an economical 
way. Heat and humidity are blessings 
bestowed upon the earth. These were my 
thoughts, as the speed of the motor car 
produced a refreshing breeze and an ex- 
hiliration that was delightful. 

Why not journey to the “land of the 
setting sun,” and see the Rockies from a 
motor car? Why not substitute a skidding 
motor for a bucking broncho? A trunk 
rack for a pack horse? And thus was 
my vacation planned and carried out. 


By HENRY BANNON 


Many a mile, dusty in the sun, muddy 
in the rain, separates Ohio from Mon- 
tana. Why idle time, motoring through 
lands that do not interest one? Through 
cities, where motor cops oppress the 
stranger within their gates? Thus mind- 
ed, I concluded to go by train to Butte, 
Montana; there, purchase a motor car, 
and enjoy a real vacation. 

The best thing in Chicago is the trans- 
continental train for the West. As the 
train glided from the city to the 
hospitable country, a feeling of relaxation 


for a vacation trip. He has hunted with 
the Bannon boys for more than twenty- 
five years and knows every trail in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. I have never seen 
him lost in the mountains; though, upon 
two or three occasions, I have seen him 
hesitate. In that respect he is like 
Daniel Boone. The latter was asked 
whether he was ever lost in the wilder- 
ness. “No, sir, I never was lost,” said 
Boone, “but once I was bewildered for 
four days.” 

After we had breakfast, the search for 
a motor car began. First, we visited the 
second-hand shops. Cars of every make, 
but of uncertain vintage, were found in 
numbers. Some were equipped with tires 
that were threadbare; others bore the evi- 
dences of having been in a wreck. Each 
exhibited, somewhere, between radiator 
and rear axle, the unmistakable reason 
for its presence in a junk shop. We 
finally bought a new car that we might 
ourselves enjoy the best weeks of its 
life. Then, we purchased the necessary 
extras, a trunk rack to carry the tent, a 
running board rack for the duffle bags, 
shock absorbers, extra tire and tube, tire 


’ chains, a canvas water bucket with which 


to replenish a boiling radiator, a gallon 
of engine oil, and five gallons of gasoline 
for emergencies. These, with a few cook- 


i - ing utensils, ham, bacon, flour, oatmeal, 


A mountain stream in Montana 


and of rest came over one weary passen- 
ger. Cornfields, wheatlands, grazing 
ranges, succeeded each other, as differ- 
ences in latitude and altitude dictated the 
products of the soil. It seemed as if the 
bountiful bosom of old mother earth 
had yielded to her children enough and 
to spare. 

At last, came the desert fields of sage- 
brush among the mountains, and the city 
of Butte. Here I met Jim Blair by 
appointment; and together we arranged 


butter, sugar, tea, canned milk, and 
cream completed the outfit. 


E left Butte about noon and trav- 
eled up a valley, over a straight, 
smooth, well-kept road. There 

was nothing of interest along the way, 
othor than the various roadhouses that 
flourished when Butte saw better, or 
worse, days, depending upon one’s view- 
point respecting certain sumptuary leg- 
islation. The car ran true to form and 
tradition. The mental state produced, by 
the engine’s steady operation was higher 
than mere satisfaction; we had a sense of 
pride in our possession. This mental ele- 
vation, however, was only temporary; for 
the ascent of the Continental divide, over 
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Pipestone -Pass, though begun by the 
motor, was — finished on power all its 
own. We had hardly entered upon the 
grade before water boiled from the rad- 
iator; slowly, and more slowly went the 
car. We dropped into low, but to no 
avail. Finally the motor came to a dead 
stop; it could not develop sufficient power 
to resume the journey, so we had to be 
ingloriously towed up the mountain by 
two scrawny horses. 

Once on the-summit, with many miles 
of down grade to the fore, we forgave 
and forgot. Time lost in the ascent bade 
fair to be regained in the descent. Blair 
applied the brakes with diligence, in 
fact, with entirely too much diligence; for 
soon the odor of burning oil and lamp- 
wick filled our nostrils, and smoke blind- 
ed our eyes. The brake band had burned 
to a‘char. As this called for a remedy, 
we sought a blacksmith shop. After 
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into low and, in due time, without mishap, 
we were over the divide. 

We soon reached the valley of the Jef- 
ferson River. This stream, with the 
Madison and Gallatin, forms the mighty 
Missouri. Ascending the Jefferson, we 
followed the course taken by the intrepid 
explorers, Lewis and Clark, who, with 
their little band of pioneers, made the 
first journey across the continent. His- 
tory recalls that they were accompanied 
by an Indian woman, Sasjawea; without 
her guidance, the exploring party might 
have met disaster. Lewis and Clark 
found her living on the Missouri, as the 
captive of another tribe. Learning that 
she had been captured west of the Rock- 
ies; that she knew the trails and passes 
to the Pacific slope, they secured her as 
their guide. She led them safely to the 
headwaters of the Columbia, and as the 
expedition made its way up the Jeffer- 


Once on the summit we forgave and forgot 


the smith put a new brakeband in place, 
we discovered that the ammeter failed 
to register. According to the instruction 
book, this was evidence that the gener- 
ator was out of order. In such event, 
the owner is enjoined against tinkering 
with the electrical end of a car, and to 
report, without delay, to the nearest 
agency. Thus, it was back to Butte for 
us. 

Here we were duly initiated into the 
mysteries and secrets of the gasoline 
engine. As the carburetor is the source 
of power in the motor, the carburetor 
was properly adjusted. The use of the 
foot brake is limited to making a quick 
stop on a level road, or to reducing its 
speed gradually. The brake was not de- 
signed to control a descent of the Rocky 
Mountains; in making such a declivity, 
the use of low gear is the proper thing. 
The defective generator was exchanged 
for a new one, and again we renewed our 
journey. Pipestone Pass, the crucial 
test, was climbed with ease; Blair shifted 


son, the Indian woman recognized and 
pointed out several spots familiar to her. 
Elk, deer, and antelope were killed on 
the banks of the Jefferson to supply the 
exploring party with dressed skins for 
clothing. Blair and I recounted numerous 
incidents of pioneer history as we rode 
up this beautiful valley. After leaving 
the Jefferson, we followed a southerly 
direction until we reached Virginia City, 
where we spent the night and the greater 
part of the next day. 

This city is a place of considerable 
interest to motorists. Just west of the 
town a long narrow gulch extends south- 
westerly far up the side of the mountain. 
At the outskirts of the city, the gulch 
enters a broad valley. This is the famous 
Alder Gulch, where gold was discovered 
in 1868; and from it gold valued at more 
than sixty million dollars was panned 
out. Blair and I climbed up to the top 
of a small knoll to view the surroundings. 
The old part of Virginia City reminded 
us much of the little Hudson’s Bay post 
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at Telegraph Creek in Cassiar. On the 
top of the knoll is a deserted graveyard. 
At the heads of five of the graves are 
wooden markers, informing the visitor 
that the departed’were executed for mur- 
der on January 13, 1864. One of the 
markers bore the word, “Peccavi,” mean- 
ing, “I have sinned.” The man buried 
there evidently confessed his crime. Gen- 
eral Napier, a distinguished Irishman, 
and one of the Irish commanders of the 
English army in India, perpetrated a 
celebrated pun on the word “Peccavi.” 
He announced to his Government the cap- 
ture of Sind by a telegram consisting of 
one word, “Peccavi.” Alder Gulch, and 
the markers at the graves of the mur- 
derers, aroused a desire to learn more 
of Virginia City. During the evening, 
the proprietor of the hotel loaned me an 
old book, long since out of print, entitled 
“Vigilante Days and Ways.” This book 
contains the history of the crimes that 
resulted in the organization of the Vigi- 
lantes; also, an account of the methods of 
that organization. 

When news of the rich strike at Alder 
Gulch was learned, it spread like wild- 
fire and thousands of adventurers hast- 
ened to stake out claims in the new El 
Dorado. So rich was the find, and so 
abundant the dust and the nuggets, that 
the miners were posssessed of a devil, in 
the form of the purse of Fortunatus. 
Prospectors and miners are notoriously 
profligate. They spend with a prodigal- 
ity that is equivalent to casting pearls 
before swine. No thought of saving ever 
enters their minds; gold that comes easily 
goes easily. 

While placer mining flourished in Vir- 
ginia City, it was a typically lawless 
mining camp. Here were the dance 
halls, the saloons, the gambling dens, 
where miners spent, in less than half of 
the night, all that they had earned during 
the day. Those upon. whom fortune 
smiled either danced with the most at- 
tractive women and bought champagne 
or they took places at the gambling table 
where the stakes were the highest. Each 
dance cost the miner one dollar. And, 
at the concluding call, “All promenade— 
to the bar,” his intriguing partner led 
him thither and ordered the most expen- 
sive drinks; but of these she drank 
sparingly, lest their effect impair her 
ability to separate her partner from his 
geld. 


S vultures flock to carrion, murderers 

and thieves flocked to Virginia City. 

The efforts of the courts to sup- 

press crime were impotent; for Montana 
was but a sparsely settled frontier, where 


there had been no development of law and 


order, where there had been no estab- 
lishment of efficient legal machinery. 
Officers clothed with police powers were 
few. In the early days of the West some 
of the very officers themselves became 
road agents. Robbery was but a matter 
of common moment, murder but the gos- 
sip of a day. Murders were committed 
openly upon the streets and in the 
saloons. Merchants and express drivers 
were waylaid as they sought to carry 
gold to some distant point where it 
would be safe. An account of one of the 
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many crimes committed will illustrate 
the deliberate and rapacious malice that 
prevailed at Virginia City. 

In the summer of 1863, Lloyd Mac- 
gruder, a thrifty merchant of Lewiston, 
Idaho, learning of the great influx of 
miners into Virginia City, decided to take 
a stock of merchandise across the moun- 
tains to the mining town. Pack horse 
transportation was the only means of 
conveyance. As Macgruder’s stock was 
selected with a view to miners’ require- 
ments, it was soon sold. Gold being the 
medium of exchange, Macgruder received 
for his merchandise, gold dust and nug- 
gets worth about fourteen thousand dol- 
lars. The malicious eyes of a bandit, 
by name of Plummer, had watched the 
exchange of goods for gold. He decided 
to rob Macgruder, while the latter was 
returning home through the desolate 
mountains. In order to consummate his 
plan, Plummer boldly suggested to Mac- 
gruder that they travel together. Al- 
though Maegruder suspected that the de- 
sign of Plummer was robbery, perhaps 
murder, necessity forced him to comply. 
Refusal meant pursuit and ambush; ac- 
quiescence meant an encounter in some 
remote mountain fastness. In the dil- 
emma, Macgruder reasoned that he could 
better guard against surprise by per- 
mitting Plummer to accompany him. The 
entire party consisted of only a few men; 
half the number being friends of Mac- 
gruder, while the remainder were accom- 
plices of Plummer’s. 

On the east side of the Bitter Root 
Mountains the highwaymen succeeded in 
surprising and killing Macgruder and his 
friends. Their bodies were thrown over 
a precipice. As the gold was very heavy 
one of Macgruder’s mules was used to 
carry it. This proved Plummer’s un- 
doing; for, as the robber passed through 
Lewiston, the marshal recognized the 
mule. He furthermore noticed that the 
cantinas, borne by the mule, were heavy, 
as if filled with gold; and though he sus- 
pected foul play he had no proof that 
Masgruder was not alive. He was with- 
out evidence of what lawyers term the 
corpus delicti. But, so strong was his 
suspicion that he arranged for a search- 
ing party to go back over Plummer’s 
trail, while he would follow the suspects. 
The searching party readily discovered 
the scene of the murder, and identified 
the bodies. Plummer meanwhile was 
making his way to the Pacific Coast with 
the marshal in close pursuit. At San 
Francisco, Plummer and his confeder- 
ates secured passage for Australia; but 
shortly before the departure of the 
steamer the marshal received a telegram 
stating that the bodies of the murdered 
men had been found. Thereupon the 
murderers were arrested, and after trial, 
they were convicted and executed. 

The many deliberately planned mur- 
ders made the formation of some organ- 
ization of society for their prevention im- 
perative. The courts seemed powerless 
for punishing and preventing crime; con- 
sequently the Vigilantes came into being. 
This organization was composed of strong 
men who believed in law and order. 
Their purpose was not, as is the case 
with lynchers, to take the law into their 


Looking up the 
own hands; but they did purpose to en- 
force the law which the courts seemed 
powerless to execute. An executive com- 
mittee was elected among the member- 
ship whose duty it was to try those 
charged with crime. 

Virginia City awoke, on the morning 
of January 13, 1864, to find every en- 
trance to the town picketed by armed 
men and sentinels stationed in groups 
throughout the town. There was no 
possible escape for the guilty. The execu- 
tive committee of the Vigilantes went 
quickly into session, heard the evidence 
of murders and robberies committed in 
the vicinity, found Boone Helm, Jack 
Gallagher, Frank Parish, Haze Lyons, 
and Club Foot George guilty and or- 
dered that they be executed forthwith. 
The guards promptly arrested the con- 
demned men, and they were hanged from 
the rafters of an unfinished building. 
As the rude gallows were not pro- 
vided with a trap one of the pris- 
oners asked the question, just before he 
was hanged, that for years was a byword 
of the West. “I never attended a hang- 
ing before,” said he, “do you jump off or 
slide off?” It was the graves of men 
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such as thesé.that I saw on the little knoll 
back of the town. 


ITH the advent of automobile tour- 

\¢ ing in the West, every settlement 
_ has revived an interest in local 
history. Such history possesses unusual 
attraction for some tourists, and causes 
them to tarry at points that, otherwise, 
they would hasten by. The stories of the 
Vigilantes were mere legends until travel- 
ers in motor cars began to visit Virginia 
City. The inhabitants then decided to 
identify and mark the graves of the con- 
demned in order to renew interest in their 
pioneer history. The greybeards of the 
city constituted themselves a committee 
to identify and mark each grave. As 
was to be expected, they disagreed. They 
all agreed, however, that if the grave of 
Club Foot George was identified, the 
others could be located. And so insistent 
was one of the patriarchs of the correct- 
ness of his recollection of the grave of 
Club Foot George, that the grave was 
opened in quest of the club foot and a 
skeleton, having such a deformity, was 
exhumed from this grave. Consequently 
the tourist is assured that his eyes may 


Staley’s ranch at Henry’s Lake—a noted resort for anglers and duck hunters 
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rest upon the specific grave of each mur- 
derer. The club foot was carefully sawed 
from the skeleton and is the gruesome 
magnet that attracts trade to a local bar- 
ber shop. 

Virginia City has a large collection of 
the relics of her past and is erecting a 
very creditable building in which to house 
them. There are most primitive mining 
appliances, strange implements employed 
by the Chinese miner, and firearms car- 
ried by the Western pioneers, such as 
rifles and revolvers of the Henry, Spen- 
cer and Colt types. Here are, also, the 
sawed off rifles and shotguns borne by 
the road agents for robbery, and by the 
express drivers for protection. Many 
unique forms of gambling devices, 
through which the miner was separated 
from his earnings, are prominent in the 
collection. In brief, Virginia City bases 
her right to past historical prominence 
largely upon gold and crime. But with 
the placer gold gone, crime has disap- 
peared. To-day, there is no community 
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negligence. During the year some of the 
most destructive forest fires ever known 
raged in the Rockies. Lightning is a 
frequent cause of forest fires and recently 
the plausible theory has been advanced 
that forest fires are started by the fric- 
tion of two dead limbs being rubbed to- 
gether by the wind. Primeval man cre- 
ated fire by rubbing two pieces of dry 
wood together. Who can say that he did 
not learn his method by observing the 
formation of a blaze as the result of two 
dry pine limbs rubbing together in a 
breeze? 


HE traveler, who has friends among 
the ranchmen along his route, or can 
make friends among them, is in luck. 

A few miles north of Henry’s Lake, we 
turned to the west and crossed a low 
pass into Antelope Basin in order to visit 
with Glen Conklin. As we drove up to 
his dwelling a young bull moose came 
trotting down the mountain side, leaped 
the fence and circled the motor car. His 


A motor road in Jackson’s Hole 


more law-abiding, more peaceful, more 
just, than is Virginia City. 

After leaving it we continued our 
journey along the highway that connects 
Butte with the Yellowstone National 
Park and soon entered the valley of the 
Madison River. This stream is clear, 
rapid, and most picturesque as it winds 
its way among lofty mountain ranges. 
A motor car makes it possible for one to 
visit out-of-the-way places, and to enjoy 
landscapes that are denied to those who 
travel by rail. But to feel the real -sub- 
limity of the mountains one must go with 
a pack train to the headwaters of the 
streams and then wend his way to the 
summits. 

We nooned by a delightful little stream 
of cold, pure water and built an Indian 
fire to make our tea. “Whiteman build 
big fire and sit ’way back,” says the red 
man, “Injun build little fire and sit up 
close.” A little fire will usually answer 
all the purposes of a big one, besides 
having the advantage of being easily 
extinguished. All through the West, 
warnings are posted, cautioning camper 
and tourist to stamp out his fire lest a 
disastrous conflagration start through 


behavior plainly indicated both astonish- 
ment and curiosity. The former being 
overcome and the latter satisfied, he 
tossed his head, and the last we saw of 
him, he was trotting at a good pace 
toward Henry’s Lake. But do not im- 
agine, reader, that such greeting is of 
common occurrence. Conklin has lived 
in Antelope Basin many years, and this 
is the first moose seen by him from his 
cabin door. Conklin’s habitation is a 
typical mountain ranch, consisting of a 
cheerful, cozy log house, good outbuild- 
ings and a cellar that is proof against the 
frost. The altitude at his ranch is about 
seventy-two hundred feet. The life of a 
ranchman, at this altitude, is a constant 
struggle with the elements. In this part 
of Montana, ranchmen earn a livelihood 
by producing cattle for the Eastern mar- 
kets. Their. gardens supply them with 
only the most hardy vegetables, such as 
carrots, rutabagas, cabbage, and pota- 
toes. Of course there can be no fruit 
trees in this northern latitude, at such 
an elevation. 

The summer of 1919 will long be re- 
membered by the inhabitants of Wyom- 
ing and Montana. The drought-was the 
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most severe that they have suffered in 
many years. Hay, that was not burned 
by the hot sun and the lack of rain, 
was eaten by the grasshoppers. The 
small haystacks, few and far between, 
looked pitifully inadequate for furnish- 
ing winter feed for the great herds of 
Herefords roaming over the cattle 
ranges. In spite of such discouraging 
conditions, all these good people accepted 
the situation with the cheerful philosophy 
that things might be worse. 

My stay at the Conklin ranch was a 
most enjoyable and restful recreation. 
The day after our arrival, Glenn and 
Blair drove the motor to a neighbor’s, 
twenty-five miles away and returned 
with one hundred and fifty pounds of 
honey. To the reader, this may seem 
like some honey. But the price of sugar 
is high; fruit, there is none and these 
people lay up a year’s supply at a time. 

Occasionally I hunted for ruffed 
grouse, but did not kill many. With 
Blair and Conklin I made long horse- 
back rides to Hidden Lake and Cliff 
Lake. Once, while riding along a moun- 
tain trail on horseback, I killed a grouse 
with a rubber sling. One morning, 
Conklin and I went to the pond, just be- 
yond his corral, to kill some ducks. We 
put up a blind of sagebrush, in which I 
concealed myself. Conklin then walked 
around the shore line to put the ducks 
to flight. As the flocks circled over the 
blind, I killed ten blue-bills, and they 
made us two good dinners: Mrs. Conklin 
saved the downy feathers from the 
ducks, and, when I left for home, she 
gave me a little pillow for a grandchild 
that was to be. And as I write this, the 
head of a tiny baby girl rests lightly 
upon the soft feathers plucked from wild 
ducks that were shot in Montana by the 
grandfather who loves her dearly. 

During the spring, one of the hens on 
the ranch hatched some domestic duck 
eggs. The ducklings did not know the 
ways of their kind and their adopted 
mother was not qualified to teach them. 
The thought occurred to Conklin that a 
wild duck might assist the brood; he 
picked up a tiny wild mallard one even- 
ing and put her into the coop with the 
domestic ducks. The next morning the 
little mallard took charge of the brood, 
and led them to the irrigation ditch, 
where she taught them how to feed in 
accordance with the ways of a duck. 
When the brood was fully grown, it 
looked odd to see the small mallard lead- 
ing the domestic ducks along the ditches, 
out on the marsh, and to the shore of 
the pond. She was more alert and 


-active and better able to shift for her- 


self than were her charges. She would 
go out among the wild ducks every day, 
but she invariably returned at night. 
Conklin gave her to me and I brought 
her alive back to Ohio. 

One day, Blair and I took a trip. in 
the motor to Alaska Basin to fish, but 
we found it too late in the season for 
trout. At another time, we went down 
to Lakeview to see some friends we had 
made on former trips, and visited with 
them. On the way I stopped where I 
had camped with my children, while on 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 399) 
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ALASKA BROWN BEAR PROTECTION 


THE WIDESPREAD INTEREST FELT IN THIS MATTER AMONG SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS 
IS EVIDENCED BY MANY LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB 


AST winter Governor Riggs of 
Alaska urged the removal of pro- 
tection from the great brown bears 

of Alaska; and his recommendations 
gave concern to naturalists and to people 
interested in wild life protection. 

There is an open season on these 
brown bears in Alaska, so that they may 
be killed like any other game; but Gov- 
eror Riggs’ suggestion was that the pro- 
hibition against the export of their hides 
should be removed, and that a traffic in 
these hides should be permitted. Such 
a traffic would make skin hunting profit- 
able, and would presumably result in the 
speedy extermination of the species. 

These bears are unlike any others in 
the world, and are confined to a limited 
area,—up and down the coast of Alaska 
and northern British Columbia. They 
are the largest existing carnivorous land 


mammals, and it is felt by most people 


that their extinction would be a public 
misfortune. 

The widespread interest felt in this 
matter among sportsmen’s associations 
and game protectors generally is evi- 
denced by letters received on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Morgan Davis, Chairman of 
the Game Preservation Committee of the 
Boone and Crockett Club. These letters 
cover a wide area of the United States 
and seem to show that the writers are 
substantially unanimous against remov- 
ing protection from these bears. 

It is impossible to give more than the 
substance of these letters; but we have 
been permitted to abstract them and to 
print the gist of them as given below. 
They are all from sportsmen’s associa- 
tions, but besides these a number of let- 
ters have been received from the game 
protective officials of several states and 
these will be given in a subsequent issue. 
The letters from associations follow: 


ANADA, Invermere, East Kootenay, 
British Columbia; Windermere Dis- 
trict Rod and Gun Club, John A. 

Hope, President: “They must be saved 
from extinction, cost what it may.” 

Canada, Quebec; Sportsmen’s Fish and 
Game Protective Assoc., Chas. Fre- 
mont, Sec.: “Not familiar with condi- 
tions in British Columbia and Alaska, 
but feel it desirable to maintain the 
protection given to these bears in the 
past.” 

California, Napa; County Assoc., W. 
B. Griffith, Chairman, does not agree 
with the proposition of protecting dan- 
gerous varieties of game. 

Connecticut, Meriden; C. K. Decherd: 
“The bears should still be protected.” 

California, Berkeley; California Associ- 
ated Societies for the Conservation of 
Wild Life, Wm. Fred’k Bade, Pres.: 
“We should strongly oppose removal 
of protection of bears in Alaska.” 

Delaware, Wilmington; Delaware State 
Sportsmen’s Assoc., W. W. Terrill, 
See.: “Association absolutely opposed 
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to sale of any kind of game or trophies. 
This would include Alaska brown 
bear.” 

Illinois, Alton; Madison County State 
League, James H. Aldous: “Big brown 
bears ought to be protected. Are now 
killed in too great numbers.” 

Indiana, Indianapolis; Marion County 
Fish and Game Protective Assoc., 
Chas. C. Darby, Sec.: “At a meeting 
a resolution was passed stating that 
the Association was opposed to the 
commercialization of the skins of the 
brown bears of Alaska.” 

Indiana, Noblesville: Hamilton County 
Fish and Game Protective Assoc., Wal- 
ter Shirts, Sec.: “The Assoc. does not 
favor the removal of any regulations 
protecting these bears. Commerciali- 
ation in wild animals leads to extinc- 
tion and is the worst enemy to conser- 
vation.” 

Indiana, Muncie; Delaware County Fish 
and Game Protective Assoc., O. F. 
Raymond, Sec.: “It would be another 
great mistake if protection is removed 
from the Alaskan bears, thereby. giv- 
ing commercial hunters the opportun- 
ity to ruthlessly slaughter them.” 

Indiana, Anderson; Madison County Fish 
and Game Assoc., Blyth Johnson, Sec- 
retary, general expression in behalf 
of protection. 

Indiana, Logansport; Cass Co. Fish and 
Game Protective Assoc., H. H. Kleb- 
heart, Sec.: “Protect them.” 

Indiana, Wawasee; Wawasee Protective 
Assoc., Geo. L. Xanders, Sec., is in 
favor of protecting these bears to the 
fullest extent. 

Iowa, Sac City; Sac County Gun Club, 
W. F. Weay, Sec., anxious to see the 


present law stand just as it is now. 

Iowa, Ames; lowa Conservation Assoc., 
G. Brown Macdonald, Sec.: “It would 
be nothing short of a crime to permit 
the extinction of such a unique species 
as the big brown bear of the North- 
west.” . 

Iowa, Mason City; Cerro Gordo County 
Fish and Game Club, H. L. Campbell, 
Sec.: “Am of the (individual) opinion 
that the protection of the great brown 
bear should be increased rather than 
removed.” 

Iowa, Mason City; Cerro Gordo County 
Fish and Game Club, H. L. Campbell, 
Sec.: “At a meeting voted unanimously 
as opposed to removal of any protec- 
tion that the brown bear now receives 
and favors increase of protection.” 

Iowa, Council Bluffs; Council Bluffs Fish 
and Game Protective Assoc., Carl C. 
Cowles, Sec.: “Passed resolution Mar. 
20th advocating the prevention by legal 
means of commercialization of wiid 
game in the United States and partic- 
ularly preventivn of traffic in hides of 
bears.” 

Maine, Bangor; Maine Sportsmen’s Fish 
and Game Assoc., L. W.: Somers, Sec.: 
“It would be a serious mistake to re- 
move protection from these bears.” 

Maine, Portland; Cumberland County 
Fish and Game Assoc., Geo.*C. Orr, 
Sec.: “Commend steps to protect these 
bears.” 

Maryland, Hagerstown: Washington 
County Fish and Game Assoc., F. L. 
Bentz, Sec.: “Heartily endorse the pro- 
tection of bears and hope the law pro- 
tecting them will remain.” 

Montana, Hardin; Hardin Rod and Gun 
Club, John L. Waddell, Sec.: “We col- 
lectively favor further protection for 
these animals.” 

Montana, Belgrade; Belgrade Réd and 
Gun Club, W. B. Wallace, Sec.: “Our 
Association is heartily in favor of giv- 
ing these bears proper protection. 
Glad. to use our influence to assist in 
the matter.” 

Massachusetts, Amherst; Norwottuck 
Fish and Game Assoc., E. M. Whit- 
comb, Pres.: “In hearty sympathy with 
keeping restrictions as they are at 
present.” 

Massachusetts, Cambridge; Harvard Gun 
Club and Bay State Sportsmen’s As- 
sot., Redington Fiske, Jr., Pres.: “Pro- 
tection should not be removed. Will 
gladly support efforts to maintain pro- 
tection as noted in Alaska and allow 
full use of our name in the matter.” 

Massachusetts, Northampton; Hamp- 
shire County Sportsmen’s Club, F. E. 
Shumway, Pres.: “Protect the bears.” 

Minnesota, Wabasha; Wabasha County 
Sportsmen’s Assoc., F. B. Jewell, Sec., 
on record as in favor of game protec- 
tion in every way possible. 

Missouri, St. Charles; Weber Lake 
Hunting and Fishing Club, Chas. H. 
Kausteiner, Recorder, believes in rea- 
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sonable protection of all wild life, but 
lacking information can give no opin- 
ion about brown bears. 

New Mexico, Gallup; McKinley County 
Assoc., T. F. Manning, Chairman: 
“Our County Association is very much 
in sympathy with the fight to protect 
the great brown bear of Alaska.” 

New Mexico, Albuquerque: : New Mex- 
ico Game Protective Assoc., Aldo 
Leopold, Sec., personally is opposed to 
removal of protection from these ani- 
mals dnd believes all members of the 
‘Assoc. feel in the same way. 

New Mexico, Silver City: Sportsmen’s 
Assoc. of Southwestern New Mexico, 
R. T. Kellogg, Sec.: “If these bears 
are doing no local damage legislation 
which would put them in danger of 
extinction would be unfortunate.” 

New York, Little Valley; Little Valley 
Rod and Gun Club, F. W. Metzger, 
Sec.: “In favor of laws to prohibit 
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dred and fifty thousand), is solidly 
back of any effort made to protect the 
brown bears of Alaska. 

New York, New York; Camp-Fire Club 
of America, W. B. Greeley, sec.: “Be- 
lieve bears should be protected so as 
to prevent possibility of extermina- 
tion.” 

New York, Saratoga Springs; Saratoga 
Lake Assoc., J. M. Carey, Sec., pro- 
tests against removing restrictions 
now surrounding these bears. 

New York, Mt. Upton; Mt. Upton Rod 
and Gun Club, R. E. Van Valkenburg, 
Sec., can readily see how bears would 
be exterminated if protection were re- 
moved. ° 

New York, Guilford; Guilford Rod and 
Gun Club, K. C. Winsor, Sec.: “Assoc. 
stands solid for protection of Alaska 
bears.” 

New York, Castile; Castile Sportsmen’s 
Club, Chas. A. Van Arsdale, Sec., 


~_-_— 


Alaska brown bears are the largest existing carnivorous land mammals 


extinction of any game and willing to 
co-operate in trying to have laws en- 
acted to prohibit extermination.” 

New York, Oneida; Sherrill Rod and Gun 
Club, J. N. Milnes, entirely in favor 
of giving Alaska brown bear all the 
protection possible. 

New York, Nyack; Nyack Sportsmen’s 
Fish and Game Protective Assoc., Ar- 
thur M. Gage, President: “We are a 
unit for protection. This includes the 
great brown bear.” 

New York, Lockport; New York Con- 
servation Assoc., M. H. Hoover, Presi- 
dent, representing fifty New York 
State clubs, will co-operate in protec- 
tion of Alaska wild life. 

New York, Buffalo; Spencer Kellog and 
Sons, Inc., Robert C. Gaupp, Asst. Sec.: 
“All attempts to remove protective 
measures should be resisted.” 

New York, Auburn; Cayuga County 
Sportsmen’s Assoc., P. A. Ross, Sec., 
(has support of Finger Lakes Assoc., 
with a membership of about one hun- 


heartily in.favor of protection for 
Alaskan game. 

New York, Buffalo; Manabush Gun Club, 
Fred A. Roesicke, Sec., heartily en- 
dorses any movement toward the pro- 
tection of Alaskan brown bears. 

New York, Liberty; Liberty Rod and 
Gun Club, Roy Steenrod, Sec., heartily 
in favor of all that can be done to 
protect these bears, and willing to help 
at any time. 

New York, Newburgh; Orange Lake Fish 
and Game Assoc., G. D. Fraser, Sec.: 
“Sentiment of this Assoc. is that pro- 
tection of these animals should not be 
removed.” 

New York, Cohoes; Columbia Rod and 
Gun Club, R. Penney, Sec., against kill- 
ing the bears for the revenue that may 
be obtained from the skins. 

New York, Ilion; Ilion Fish and Game 
Club, James C. Louis, President, Frank 
P. Bonn, Treasurer; Frank E. Jess, 
Secretary: “The present law should 
not be repealed. If changed, it should 
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be for more protection instead of 
less.” 

New York, Lyons; Wayne County An- 
glers’ Assoc., S. B. Gavitt, Sec.: 
“Would be a serious mistake not to 
have these animals protected.” 

New York, Arcade; Arcade Gun Club, G. 
D.. Pickens, Sec.: “Every member of 
our Society is greatly opposed to re- 
moving this protection.” 

New York, Middletown; Shawangunk 
Fish and Game Assoc., Abraham F. 
Servin, President, greatly interested 
in conservation, opposed to removal of 
restriction against sale. 

North Carolina, Rocky Mount; Rod and 
Gun Club of Rocky Mount, B. C. Wil- 
ling, Sec., feels that he voices the sen- 
timents of the society when he says he 
is opposed to the extinction of these 
Alaska bears, 

North Carolina, Raleigh; State Audubon 
Society, R. H. Lewis, President: “The 
great brown bears, on account of their 
being unique species among bears, and 
restricted in habitat, should be pro- 
tected by all means.” 

Ohio, Marion; Marion County Fish and 
Game Protective Assoc., Byron E. Wil- 
son, Sec.: “At a regular meeting it 
was agreed that protection should re- 
main on these animals.” 

Ohio, Athens; Athens Fish and Game 
Assoc., A. A. Wolfe, Sec.: “Action in 
the matter heartily endorsed and mo- 
tion passed to offer assistance.” 

Ohio, London; Madison County Fish and 
Game Protective Assoc., A. K. Cheno- 
weth, Acting Sec.: “We do not favor 
the removal of protection of the bears 
mentioned.” 

Ohio, Eaton; Preble County Fish and 
Game Assoc., P. H. Say, Sec.: “Put 
us on record as opposed to any law 
that will have for its effect the ex- 
termination of wild life species.” 

Ohio, McArthur; Vinton County Fish 
and Game Protective Assoc., H. Will, 
Jr., Sec., heartily in favor of the pro- 
tection of the Alaska brown bears. 

Ohio, Portsmouth; Scioto County Fish 
and Game Protective Assoc., Henry 
Bannon, Sec., urgent for protection of 
all Alaska game and of brown bears. 

Ohio, Versailles; Darke County Fish and 
Game Protective Assoc., W. I. Manier, 
Sec., emphatically not in favor of re- 
moval of protection of brown bears. 

Ohio, Defiance; Defiance County Fish 
and Game Assoc., S. L. Blake, Protec- 
tor: “Defiance County Fish and Game 
Assoc. is bitterly opposed to taking 
this protection from the bears.” 

Ohio, Mansfield; Richland County Fish 
and Game Protective Assoc., H. N. 
Silcott, Sec.: “Entire Assoc. stands 
for protection of big game.” 

Ohio, Niles; Western Reserve Fish and 
Game Protective Assoc., Joe: Rummell, 
Sec., would like to see a law prohibit- 
ing the killing of any big game in the 
United States. 

Oklahoma, Ardmore; Carter County Pro- 
tective Assoc., W. P. Poland, President: 

“Any effort to remove protection on the 
brown bears of Alaska should be 
nipped in the bud. More strenuous 
laws for their protection are needed.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 414) 
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CANOEING DOWN THE NEMEKAGON 


WISCONSIN WITH ITS MANY LAKES AND CONNECTING STREAMS OFFERS AN UN- 
LIMITED FIELD TO THE CANOEIST, WITH EXCELLENT FISHING ALONG THE WAY 


ERHAPS there is no state in the 

Union offering greater inducements 

to the canoeist than Wisconsin and 
no state less written about from the 
canoeist’s viewpoint. Just spread out be- 
fore you a large scale map of the state, 
like the official railway map, and spend 
a few moments in study. Place your 
finger at Cavour, near the source of the 
Peshtigo River, and glance down its 
sinuous course, remembering its many 
high falls and roaring rapids, until you 
fetch up in Green Bay. Again: place 
your finger at Elcho, a short distance 
from Post Lake, the genesis of the wild 
wolf, and trace downward through forest 
primeval until you come out into farm- 
ing country and at last reach Lake 
Poygan; your voyage need not stop there 
if you have a penchant for civilized trip- 
ping, you can go up or down the Fox. 
Once more: place your finger on Mani- 
towish, where the Flambeau is small and 
innocent in appearance, and follow it 
down to its junction with the Chippewa, 
down that stream, wild and treacherous, 
to the mighty Mississippi itself. Should 
you care to do so you could begin your 
trip at Glidden, on the baby Chippewa. 
Just once more: place your finger at 
Eagle river, or better, Conover, where 
the Wisconsin dreams not of might and 
power, and trace your course downward 
through county after county, touching 
fourteen of them, practically crossing the 


state lengthwise, until the Father of' 


Waters unfolds before you at Prairie du 
Chien. Remember these trips, and 
others—scores of them—offer trout, mus- 
kellunge and bass fishing second to none. 
Of course not all offer muskellunge fish- 
ing, but the last two mentioned above do. 

In my ambition to unravel every navi- 
gable river in the state, looking toward 
an authoritative book upon Wisconsin 
rivers, one that shall be something more 
than a mere guidebook, I began’ to cast 
about in the summer of 1917 for a thea- 
tre to stage the adventure. After due de- 
liberation and correspondence I settled 
upon the Nemekagon and St. Croix rivers. 
Take your map once more and follow up 
the Northwestern Line, between Eau 
Claire and Ashland, until you come to a 
station named Cable. (It is out from 
Cable, on Lake Owen, that Mr. L. E. 
Cavalier has his sportsman’s home, a do- 
main well worth visiting.) East of Cable 
you will discover a large and sprawling 
body of water, Lake Nemekagon, the 
source of the river of that name. Lake 
Nemekagon was to be my starting point. 
I selected the Nemekagon because it is lit- 
tle known, shallow and wild, and because 
its upper reaches and numerous conflu- 
ents afford trout fishing de luxe. As to 
the fishing offered below Hayward I was 
uninformed, though I knew that the 
small-mouth fishing on the St. Croix, 
above the junction of the Nemekagon, 
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The Author and George 


was of the best; therefore I concluded 
that the latter stream would offer ——, 
but never mind now. 

My companion in adventure was a 
young man, strong of muscle and level- 
headed, who will be called in this yarn 
by his first name only, “George.” If I 
did not think that he might stumble upon 
this account I would pay tribute to his 
good nature and all around companion- 
ableness; always he did more than his 
half the work and bore patiently the 
crotchets of a middle aged angler whe 
thought he knew all there was to know 
about trout, and bass fishing. The read- 
ers of this journal will appreciate 
George’s position. 

Just a word about outfits. The canoe 
was an exceedingly light and well built 
sixteen footer, with decked bow and 
stern. One man could carry her with 
ease, though two could perform the stunt 
more easily. Our tent was a small 
“silk,” canoe model. ' Cooking utensils 
were of aluminium, though plates and 
cups were of “granite iron.” No lip- 
burning aluminium cups for us, thank 
you. We carried a reflecting baker, alu- 
minium, of course, looking towards baked 
trout and bass. We traveled light but 
comfortably. There were three packs: 
tent and bedding; supplies, containing 
our spare clothes, personal kits, ete.; and 
a “kitchen pack.” The latter held the 
food needed for the day. When we 
packed up in the morning we saw to it 
that the cans containing coffee, milk, 
sugar, bacon, etc., were full, then all we 
had to do was to swing that pack on 
shore, knowing that everything required 
to prepare a meal, from a match to camp- 
axe, would be found therein. A long sack 
contained our fly and casting rods, while 
a tin tackle case protected loose tackle, 
both lashed to the canoe, of course. So 


much for outfit, for it is not my purpose 
to spend much time with that important 
subject, though, of course, I shall inad- 
vertently refer to it again and again as I 
work along. Let me mention, however, 
the spare paddle as insurance against 
accident; and the 3 A camera, without 
which no trip a-float or a-shore is com- 
plete. 


T was the middle of July when a pas- 
| senger train dropped us at Cable, a 
station where duck garbed folk cause 
no comment. We found that our canoe 
had not yet arrived, a matter that gave 
us no little concern until we learned that 
it was aboard a freight that was due at 
noon. While waiting for the canoe we 
hunted up a teamster and absorbed in- 


~ formation, the latter as usual being in- 


accurate and unreliable. We were per- 
suaded that it would be unwise to at- 
tempt to start from Lake Nemekagon, 
owing to the low water in the stream, so 
when the freight arrived bringing the 
canoe safe and sound, we directed the 
teamster to take us to a bridge a mile 
and a half east of Cable, and therefore 
some distance below the lake. At two 
o’clock we were loaded and ready to push 
out upon the river. “You will be spilled 
dozens of times and wreck that egg-shell 
before you reach Hayward,” remarked 
our teamster as I took my place in the 
bow and George prepared to push off. 
Waving him a laughing “good bye,” we 
swung out into the stream and the rapid 
current whirled us around a bend and be- 
yond his sight. 

The upper Nemekagon is a _ rapid 
stream well sprinkled with boulders, large 
and small. In a low stage of water nav- 
igating the stream anywhere above the 
back-water at Hayward is liable to prove 
disasterous because of shallows and ex- 
posed rocks; however, as that section of 
the river offers the very best trout fish- 
ing—brown and rainbow—the devotee of 
the fuzzy-wuzzy lures will gladly risk his 
canoe. I would not advise anyone to 
start in at Nemekagon Lake, carrying a 
camp outfit. It would be better to ship 
the outfit to Hayward and put up with 
the settlers to be met with along the river, 
though, as I have already intimated, with 
a fair stage of water the trip can be 
made. We made it, but the canoe came 
out bearing the marks of many a contact 
with sharp rocks and stony sand-bars. A 
careful, patient and experienced boatman 
can navigate a canoe “in a dew,” though 
such trips are not for the uninitiated. 

Hardly had we rounded the first bend 
before the lure of the trouty water had 
got in its work on me and I was rigging 
up the little fly-rod. As the afternoon 
shadews lengthened out from the western 
shore, now and then a trout would rise 
to the surface of the dark water, sending 
inviting ripples shoreward. Though ] 
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cast my best, my flies remained untouched. 
Above every rocky, swift rapid, there 
would be a dark pool suggestive of square 
tailed monsters. Those square-tailed 
ones are there in every pool. We were 
speeding too rapidly to fish successfully. 
One should carry an anchor and long 
rope, letting the canoe down into the 
pools carefully and quietly. It goes with- 
out saying that the fishing is not good 
until night. 

A sudden bend of the stream, swift 
and rock filled, which required all our 
skill to obviate a wreck, shot us out into 
a quiet pool or pond. A pond it was, for 
a few rods below we saw a make-shift 
dam with a dilapidated and dismantled 
saw-mill at the left. The dam necessi- 
tated a carry and we ran in shore at the 
right. Two rods back from the river a 
low knoll offered a good camp-site and we 
debated some moments whether or not to 
pitch our tent and fish the pond in the 
evening, a thing we should have done, 
but we determined to push on. We 
promised ourselves that we would revisit 
that pond and catch some of the big ones 
our fish sense told us it must have shel- 
tered. We have never gone back. A 
chance to fish in the present is worth un- 
limited opportunities in the future. 
A around the low dam we shot out 

into open country and a low foot- 
bridge compelled us to stop and look 
things over before attempting to pass be- 
neath. We made up our minds there was 
room, but a goodly sized creek coming in 


HALF hour or so after carrying 
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that evening, my largest fish weighing a 
trifle over two pounds, though George 
thought he had hold of a larger one. 
And believe me, fellow anglers, larger 
ones are in that strip of rapid water. 
To camp near the mouth of Big Brook, 
fishing the little stream as well as the 
Nemekagon, would result in many a fine 
basket. The morning fishing proving in- 
ditterent, and being supplied with dinner 
anyway, we struck tent and shoved off. 

Now I may not enter into an exact 
description of all that happened that day; 
how we bumped into rocks, cracking a 
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swung off to the south-east, thinking 
the outlet in that direction, but upon in- 
quiry at a settler’s home found that we 
had been paddling right away from it; 
however, we secured some onions and 
radishes from the garden and made our 
way back to the southwest corner of the 
lake in the face of a high wind. 

The carry at Puck-Way-Wong Dam is 
at the right above, then along the road- 
way over the dam and in again at the 
left. A short carry. There are signs a- 
plenty that in some freshet the dam will 
go out and then, of course, the lake will 


A few rods below we found a makeshift dam 


We were glad to stop for a little while and cook dinner 


upon the right seemed to spell brook- 
trout, and we went into camp upon the 
left bank just above the bridge. Soon the 
tent was up, bed made and firewood pro- 
vided. Then we set out up the little creek, 
which we afterward learned was called 
Big Brook, in quest of supper. An hour 
gave us six fish—two brook trout, three 
rainbow and a brown. 

As darkness came on the trout rose 
more and more frequently, until at last 
from the water in front, above and below 
our camp came almost continuous sounds 
of rising fish. We had some rare sport 
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couple of ribs as well as breaking two or 
three planks. Twice we ripped the can- 
vas and were compelled to stop for re- 
pairs, which were quickly accomplished, 
thanks to canoe glue and patches. We 
had several carries, our chief trouble 
being wire fences which the farmers had 
stretched across the stream, though down 
timber and an occasional low bridge 
compelled us to unload. Along towards 
noon we came out into a long dead-water 
—Puck-Way-Wong Lake—the back water 
from an old dam, a relic of logging days. 
Being unacquainted with the river, we 


disappear. It would be too bad, for there 


is fine fishing for rough fish in the lake, 
and the swift water below the dam pro- 
vides the evening fisherman with many 
a large brown trout and rainbow. Be- 
cause of the fine outlook and noisy water 
we had dinner at the dam, e’en though 
somewhat early, and were back on the 
river by twelve. 

For some distance below Puck-Way- 
Wong the Nemekagon is rocky and swift, 
and, though the water looked trouty, it 
took both of us to keep the canoe from 
“climbing a tree.” I am sorry now that 
we did not fish that stretch of water, for 
I am certain that we missed some of the 
best fishing for big trout—brown and 
ranbow—to be found anywhere in the 
Badger State. 

Along in the afternoon, flying along at 
express-train speed, I descried a low 
hanging log below, and thinking that by 
depressing the bow we might slip under, 
I spread myself out on the covered deck. 
Imagine my fright when, peering be- 
neath the log, I beheld a three strand 
wire fence not ten feet below. Shouting 
to my companion, I straightened up, just 
in time to be hurled against the log with 
terrific force. Sticking my feet beneath 
the forward seat, I clung to the log as 
a drowning man is said to cling to a 
straw. George, without an instant’s hes- 
itation, sprang out into the waist-deep 
water, and braced against the rushing 
current, prevented the canoe from turn- 
ing turtle. About all I could do was to 
cling to the log and gasp for breath, 
though I kept my feet in the canoe and 
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did what I could to keep it right side 
up. Just how we managed it I am un- 
able to state, but we succeeded in work- 
ing the boat under the log and through 
the wires without upsetting. It was a 
close call all right and one that might 
have cost us dear, as the stream was 
running like a mill-tail of destruction, 
and a spill would have meant the loss of 
a goodly portion of our outfit if nothing 
more serious. 


E fared along after the near trag- 
edy in more sober mood, though 
ever we were open-eyed towards 
nature and cognizant of the good trout 


water. Once we slipped upon a deer 
feeding in the water and innumerable 
times great blue herons flew squawking 
in front of us; in fatt, it seemed that we 
disturbed one of those birds at almost 
every bend of the river. Along in the 
afternoon we came to another dead-water 
and old dam, around which we were com- 
pelled to carry. ‘The pond or lake above 
the dam looked good to us, but we were 
in search of a camping spot so did not 
wet a hook. Not a great ways below the 
dam we went into camp on the east side 
of the river, climbing a high bank to 
get above the lowlands and mosquitoes. 
In the night we were treated to our first 
thunder storm, though it was not severe 
it kept us awake and we were not out 
very early:the next morning. Fog hung 
low over the ground, shutting out all but 
the nearest objects, and it seemed as 
though it might rain at any moment. 
We waited for the rain but it did not 
come. 

At ten o’clock we loaded up the canoe 
and put off. For a little ways the stream 
continued rapid then we entered upon a 
long stretch of dead water in the teeth of 
a strong head wind, which continued until 
we reached the town of Hayward. The 
Hayward carry was a long one, a good 
half mile through the lumber yards. It 
might have been possible to have secured 
a team but we preferred to carry by 
hand. With the outfit below the dam, we 
hired a boy to guard it while we hunted 
up an ice-cream parlor. Having filled 
up on delicious cream, we secured a pound 
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of fresh meat and returned to the boat. 
Quickly pushing off we soon left the 
sights and sounds of the mill town be- 
hind. Dinner, consisting of boiled po- 
tatoes, fresh pork chops, bread and but- 
ter, “store cookies,” and good camp cof- 
fee, was prepared upon a little sand spit 
projecting out into the river. 

As time was passing and we were anx- 
ious to get as much of the Nemekagon as 
possible behind us before sunset, we did 
not take the full two hours’ nooning 
which we had promised ourselves before 
setting out, but were on the river as soon 
as the dishes were packed. Of course, 
we did not paddle, only as we had to to 


maintain steerage way or when we came 
to a dead-water; we were out for pleas- 
ure and not work. However, let me say 
right here that we passed over the upper 
Nemekagon too rapidly, missing thereby 
a number of good trout streams entering 
from either side. We had been compelled 
to carry for so many low-hanging 
bridges and fences that when we came 
to the remains of an old dam beneath a 
highway bridge, we looked it over, and 
shot the ancient spillway without mis- 
hap; had there been an up-reaching spike 
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or rod,—but there was not, and all was 
well. So early we began to take chances 
as is the way of every canoeist, though 
unlike the average canoeist, serious dis- 
aster failed to overtake us. 

We went into camp that night on a 
high bank upon the right at the head of 
a long jam of logs and drift, through 
which the water shot. with much fret and 
noise. The water looked “bassy” but no 
fish came to our lures, though I am mor- 
ally certain that such fish are to be found 
in that locality. We went to bed fishless 
but not supperless by any means. 

Ever since striking the down tree I 
had experienced considerable trouble 
with my side; indeed, the pain was so 
severe that I thought of pleurisy and had 
had George paint me with iodine again 
and again until a splendid blister had re- 
sulted, though without alleviating the 
pain to any great extent. Lying sleepless, 
every breath I drew hurting me ex¢ru- 
ciatingly, I felt or heard a grating 
sound. Placing my hand upon my side 
I could feel the bones slip and knew that 
I had a couple of broken ribs. Awakening 
George, I had’ him bind me up in a towel 
and I lay down and soon dropped a-sleep, 
For the remainder of‘the trip I was un- 
able to get off my back alone, or upon 
my feet without aid; but it takes more 
than a couple of broken ribs to keep an 
outdoor man from enjoying himself. 
Anyway, knowing what was the matter 
was not half so bad as expecting pleurisy. 


HE next morning we were up early 
and afloat shortly after sunrise. 
Already we were learning how to 

strike tent and pack expeditiously. With 


a place for everything and everything in 
its place, housekeeping out o’doors is far 
more simple than housekeeping within 
wooden walls. We made our way, with 
many a sudden twist and turn, through 
the log-jam, and ran three quite bad baby 
rapids just below, striking one rock with 
sufficient force to crack three planks. It 
made us indignant to break the canoe 
where there was little or no excuse for 
so doing. Noon found us investigating 
the possibilities of a creek that came in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 410) 
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All he took was a one-pound tent 


IPITCHING THE FISHERMAN’S CAMP 


IN ORDER TO GET THE MOST OUT OF VARIOUS KINDS OF FISHING TRIPS A. 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF TENTS AND OUTFITS IS WELL WORTH STUDYING 


T might seem that any old camp would 
do for a fishing trip, and, within cer- 
tain narrow limits, this is so. But 

really it is a case of fitting the tool to 
the work, so to speak, for as soon as we 
study the proposition, three different 
kinds of camps begin to loom up, each 
particularly adapted to their own stage 
on which the fishing trip is set. These 
three would roughly divide into the trout 
trip, where numerous miles of stream are 
to be taken care of; the bass and pike 
foray, in which a lake or several of them 
will largely figure; and the salt water 
safari, where windy open beaches and 
sand dunes form the background. 

While one particular tent, and that 
the owner’s favorite, may do for all 
three of them, in order to get the most 
out of all three kinds of fishing a spe- 
cial modification of the outfit is well 
worth studying over. I take it that the 
nomadic, go-light outfit, easily carried on 
the back, will give the most results on a 
trout trip. One can establish a base 
camp in some favorable grove and fish 
from there each day, but the trip will 
not be half so full of change of scene and 
trouty experiences as if one were able to 
camp there, say, two days and then move 
on some ten miles to another part of the 
same stream, or to a different one flow- 
ing through some other valley. And, if 
your particular stream chosen for the 
holiday proves out of sorts, with water 
too deep or roily, or poor in fishing com- 
pared to its usual standard, one packs up 
and moves on, and the holiday is saved. 
I have known times when a move of but 
seven miles up the same stream put me 
in good fishing water, when the old fav- 
orite spots were in that doleful state 
where anglers look at one another ques- 
tioningly and wonder why the fish are 
not rising. But they weren’t, and that 
was all there was to it; yet, seven miles 
up the stream, they were hungry. And, 
to be able to wander freely through the 
hills, of a brisk June day, to explore and 
camp where fancy wills, is a matter of 
much joy to the true woodser. 

Such an outfit should not weigh more 
than twenty to thirty pounds all told, to 
carry without discomfort. My own fav- 
orite is the stretcher bed tent, described 
in FOREST AND STREAM in the article, “In 
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the Footsteps of Nessmuk.” It weighs 
two pounds, and consists of a light tent 
fly, 6 x 9 feet, weighing a pound; a net 
canopy weighing six ounces; and a 
stretcher bed, 6’ x 22” wide, weighing 10 
ounces. When I want to make camp, I 
cut two long, slender maple poles about 
twenty feet long, and cut a butt off each, 
seven feet long, for the sides of the 
stretcher bed. The rest of the poles are 
then halved to make two pairs of shears. 
These are set up, and a tent rope twenty 
feet long pegged down and run through 
their crotches. The bed poles are then 
slipped through pockets on each side of 
my stretcher bed, and are lashed fast to 
the, legs of my two pairs of shears. I 
now have a bed, raised about 16” above 
the ground. Over the rope is thrown the 
tent fly, its rear edge tied to stakes be- 
low the back of the bed, and its front 
edges guyed out to neighboring bushes 
at a good rain slant. The sleeping rig 
is thrown on the bed, over an inch or so 
of browse, and the net canopy is hung 
from the rope overhead at the head end 
of the bed, and its draperies are held out 
from my face by a withe, bent into a 
circle some 16” in diameter and tied in 
up near the peak of the canopy (which 
is six feet square, by the way). I have 
often set this rig up in a pouring rain 


Good dry-fly water 


and enjoyed three days of rainy camp- 
ing, cooking on my folding wire grate in 
under the fly, and faring forth between 
showers and in showers to catch trout 
for the larder. If the wind is driving 
the rain, I generally build a browse 
screen at the end where the rain threat- 
ens to come in. One could add some four 
ounces weight by sewing small ends to 
completely enclose this tent, except at 
the front. To have a decent bench to sit 
on out of the sun and rain, while fixing 
tackle or cooking, is a great comfort, and 
this the little outfit described gives one, 
in addition to a good comfortable bed at 
night. 
i 
N a trout trip, one must go provided 
O against cold nights, rain and thun- 
dershowers, insects and cold feet 
from wading. In a nomad trip the waders, 
or rubber boots with hobnailed sandals, 
give way to good cruiser moccassins, six- 
teen inches high, well greased and pro- 
vided with stout hob nails or screw calks 
in tap and heel. They will leak more or 
less water, but a couple'of pairs of wool 
socks inside prevent this from really 
chilling your feet and legs. For tackle you 
will need your rod, reel, landing net, fly 
box, dry-fly oil, bait box with angles and 
minnows, a packet of leaders, and a book 
of snelled flies if you are fishing in a 
narrow stream where hang-ups are fre- 
quent. The rod and landing net will go 
in your canvas rod case. The reel and 
bait box in the pack, and the rest dis- 
posed about your clothes. The bulk of 
the pack will be made up of your sleeping 
rig, the tent cloths, dry poke containing 
night socks and night toque, food bags 
and tins, a folding candle lantern, a small 
tin medicine box, comb, toothbrush, soap 
and towel, a small pillow, two pairs of 
extra socks, can of boot grease, reserve 
match box, tobacco bag, and a canvas bag 
for carrying trout, for a creel is rather 
a nuisance on such a trip. Outside the 
pack goes a light camp axe, and on your 
belt a good hunting knife. 

The outfit will divide in weight for a 
week’s trip as follows: Tenting, 2 lbs.; 
bedding, 7 Ibs.; grub, 10 Ibs.; miscellan- 
eous, 5 Ibs.; axe, 2 lbs.; cook kit, 2 lbs.; 
total, 28 lbs., which makes a light pack 
that one hardly notices in carrying. 
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‘An ideal beach .tent 


There is all the difference in the world 
between it and one of 42 lbs., where the 
pressure of the harness straps on your 
shoulders becomes very irksome. For a 
harness, broad woven belting sewed up 
to a carrying frame, with two straps to 
buckle around the pack when rolled up, 
is a light device weighing about 1% lbs. 
The bulkiest parcel is the bedding, either 
two alkwool blankets, or a wool sleeping 
bag with a light extra blanket inside, and 
will come under seven pounds and roll up 
in a cylinder about two feet long inside 
the tent fly. Around it goes the stretcher 
bed for protection against ripping 
branches, and inside it are bestowed the 
small duffle in a sort of core. The whole 
is laid in the harness and the straps se- 
cured around it, with the axe underneath 
the straps. 

It is in the food that one has to watch 
the weight carefully. The tendency is to 
take too much of one thing and ,not 
enough of something more valuable. 
Potatoes and onions can be picked up 
anywhere in trout country, so only a few 
of them are needed to start on, carried 
loose in the pack. Ten pounds of food 
are plenty for a man for a week, if he 
will catch only enough trout to eat. Small 
paraffined muslin sacks, 6 x 4 inches, are 
amply large for most provisions. The 
only larger one need be a sack 6 x 10 
inches, of flour, holding about three 
pounds. The 4 x 6 inch bags hold sugar, 
corn meal, rice, and a mixture of prunes, 
apricots and raisins, (about a pound 
each, these bags weigh). A fourth bag 
of this size will hold small boxes of salt, 
tea, pepper, beef capsules and a cube or 
two of dried soups. Then come the cans. 
They are 3% diameter by 2%”, friction 
top tins that you have cleaned and saved 
from sundry syrup and lard cans from 
the kitchen. In one of them will be a 
pound of bacon sliced; another, eight 
eggs broken into it; and a third, lard and 
butter. The limit of ten pounds is now 
nearly reached, but there is room for a 
small quarter-pound can of coffee, and a 
can of evaporated milk. With this grub 
list you are fixed for flapjacks, corn 
bread, biscuits, stews, rice, beverages and 
sweets. 
for trout frying, leaving the lard for bis- 
cuits. The eggs are an essential ingredi- 
ent in flapjack batters, corn bread and an 
occasional omelette. 

My cook kit is rather sketchy, but it 
represents the essentials on the least 
weight. I have an aluminum bake pan 


The bacon fat will all be wanted’ 


A beach-table made of drift wood 


9” x 7” by 1%” deep with cover, for 
biscuits and corn bread; a steel folding 
fry pan, 6” diameter, a mixing pan 4” x 
7” diameter of light tin; a steel folding 
grate; and the cups and long box-like 
container of a certain folding cook kit. 
The grate goes in its own sack to keep 
its soot from soiling things, and the 
baker, ditto, with usually a pound of 
steak inside of it to start off with. I set 
up the wire grate under the fly of my 
little wilderness coop and start a fire, 
with the container upright in its holder 
in the grate at one end, full of fresh 
water and rice or stew. A batter is then 
mixed in the pan, and the latter cleaned 
as soon as its contents are poured into 
the baker and then filled with dried 
fruits mixed, the sugar in the raisins 
being a great saver on the sugar bag. 
This is set on a couple of flat stones 
alongside the grate and some fire coaxed 
under it. The baker then claims my 
whole attention for a while. It is first 
set on the grate, topside up, and the fire 
adjusted to give a hot, flameless heat. 
When a peep under the cover shows that 
the cake or biscuits have risen, it is 
capsized and the other side done the same 
way. It requires about fifteen minutes 
of watching and tending fire to do a per- 
fect cake without scorching. When 
nearly done it is set on edge alongside 
the grate to finish, and the fry pan 


A Westervelt beach tent 
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At a salt water camp 


started with three or four pieces of 
bacon. In the grease left after these 
are fished out a trout is fried. Mean- 
while the rice, or whatever is in the con- 
tainer, has been boiling steadily. | By the 
time the fish are done the other is nearly 
ready, and the time left is occupied in 
bringing a large cup of water to boil for 
tea or coffee. The meal is now ready and 
all hot. The cook kit that did it. all will 
easily carry strapped atop the pack in a 
light bag of its own. 

Some of my friends have modified this 
outfit by a simple tent fly, sleeping on 
the ground; or by a fly stretched over a 
light net hammock slung between two 
trees, or by a light wedge tent weighing 
some three pounds. I have used, myself, 
a simple fly with walls and front made 
of mosquito gauze in the form of a baker 
tent, weighing 3% Ibs. It has the ad- 
vantage of sleeping two, and is quite as. 
open to the invigorating night air as the 
other schemes—and that is the principal 
health-giving advantage, something that 
every woodser ought to experience if he 
had never used anything but a closed, 
stuffy tent. 

But, for a go-light camp, we have 
found that the most elastic and satis- 
factory scheme is every man on his own, 
coming in to cook or sleep when he 
pleases, in preference to one man being 
cook, and all sharing the provisions 
among the party. The latter is too hard 
on the cook, and also difficult to meet 
every man’s tastes as to what he prefers 
to eat. 


\ 


N the bass and pike country, one can 

hardly picture such a trip without a 

boat or a canoe being prominent in the 
foreground. This means much easier 
transportation facilities and more weight 
per man allowable. The daily program 
of canoe travel makes eating together a 
time and weight saver, and the same rule 
will generally follow at the permanent 
camp established at the fishing lake. 
Such a party will be of some six or eight 
men, when large aluminum pots, a long 
wire grate, axes for large firewood, and 
a complete table set for all, cuts down the 
work. The various camp tasks are dis- 
tributed or paired off, two men doing the 
cooking, two more attending to firewood 
and water, and two the making of camp, 
pitching tents and the like. We generally 
sleep two to a tent, using the closed type 
such as the “handy” or “snow,” both of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 402) 
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DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL IN FLORIDA 


THE_DEAN OF. AMERICAN ANGLERS TELLS OF A TRIP IN THE EVERGLADES DUR- 
ING THE WINTER OF 1881-2 BEFORE THE ADVENT OF NORTHERN TOURISTS 


N 1880 I again became a citizen of Cin- 
cinnati in order to superintend the 
publication of my Book of the Black 

Bass, which was issued from the press 
the next year, 1881. This edition was ex- 
hausted almost entirely by subscriptions 
in advance, so that additional printings 
became necessary during the next. fgw 
years. Having more leisure now I be- 
came a member of the Cincinnati Canoe 
Club, whose clubhouse was at Ross Lake 
about five miles from the city. The club 
was a member of the Western Canoe As- 
sociation which held an annual regatta 
on Lake Erie, at Ballast Island, near 
Put-in-Bay. 

The Cincinnati and Dayton Canoe 
Clubs pulled off a paddling cruise from 
Dayton, Ohio, to Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
down the Miami and Ohio rivers, a dis- 
tance of some hundred and twenty miles. 
This distayice was covered in three days, 
July 2, 3, and 4th, 1881, during one of 
the hottest spells of weather -ver known 
in that section; the thermometer ranging 
from 100 to 110 degrees for ten days. 
There were fifteen canoes, entirely decked 
over except for a manhole in the center. 
The double-blade paddle was used. 

During the first day we arrived at the 
town of Franklin where we learned the 
sad news that President Garfield had 
been assassinated that morning by a dis- 
appointed office seeker. 

There were quite a number of dams on 
the Miami river, and as the weather was 
exceedingly hot, the shooting of the dams 
was attempted wherever there was water 
enough going over to float a canoe, ex- 
cept the two canoes that carried the 
duffle and provisions. Most of the canoes 
came to grief in the attempt, but several 
succeeded in landing right side up on the 
water below. It was a brave and gal- 
lant sight, worth going miles to see, when 
fifteen highly-polished canoes with ma- 
hogany decks, propelled by the rhythmic 
stroke of the double blades, gleamed and 
glistened as they reflected the rays of 
the bright July sun. 

Along the course there were often 
groups of admiring beholders on the bank 
enjoying the novel sight. And, occasion- 
ally, when the audience was a large one, 
the “precentor” or rather “Chanticleer,” 
struck up a chantey, or fo’castle song, in 
which the others came in stgong on the 
refrain or chorus, keeping measured time 
with the paddles;, when suddenly, at a 
given signal, every canoe, except the two 
mentioned, was capsized and went float- 
ing, keel upward, around the bend, to 
the wonder and amazement of the folk 
on shore. In the meantime the canoeists, 
each with his head within the body of 
his canoe went floating along with it, 
like a frog under a lilypad, there being 
air enough in it to supply his lungs for 
a quarter of an hour or longer. After 
this subaqueous stunt the boys emerged, 
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and righting the canoes climbed in over 
the sterns, and proceeded on their way 
well pleased with the excitement they 
had caused. 

At night each man beached his canoe 
and slept in it, and without rocking. We 
camped one night near a level, flat bank, 
thickly strewn with an accumulation of 
rocks of various kinds, as sandstone, 
limestone, conglomerate and what not. 
The next morning one of the boys had 
just cooked a large panful of nicely 
browned and crisp bacon and laid it on 
a convenient slab of pudding-stone to 
cool. Suddenly there was a loud explo- 
sion, the pan soared heavenward, a 
shower of bacon filled the air, and pieces 
of rock went whizzing by our heads. The 
confined air in the cellular rock had be- 
come suddenly heated, and expanding, 


For one night only 


exploded with great force. The frying 
of bacon before a hot fire, with sunburned 
hands and faces, was no trifling matter, 
and it goes without saying that the 
scattered slices of bacon were collected 
and eaten, after being rinsed in the river. 
A little added grit or sand might yet be 
necessary to hearten the boys for the re- 
mainder of the cruise during such hot 
weather; but, notwithstanding, it was 
finished within the allotted time, and a 
good time it certainly was, and thorough- 
ly enjoyed by all. 


FY cause the winter of 1881-2 I made 


another trip to Florida. One of 

the young men from Eau Gallie 
who camped with us on the San Sebas- 
tian River, as mentioned in the preceding 
paper, owned a small two-ton schooner, 
the Rambler, in which we cruised from 
Titusville along Indian river and Lake 
Worth. I found a few more settlers, but 
otherwise the country was much the 
same as three years before. 

Before leaving Lake Worth for Bis- 
cayne Bay we tightened up the shrouds 
and bobstay, looked to the strapping of 
blocks, and made everything snug and 
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shipshape for a sail of forty miles to 
Hillsboro’ Inlet, the first harbor south of 
Lake Worth. We had a good passage 
with a land breeze, and reached Hills- 
boro’ Inlet before dark, and just as the 
tide was ebbing, but managed to get in 
all right and anchored for the night. 
The next morning we sailed for New 
River Inlet, twenty miles south, with an 
easterly breeze, which increasing in vio- 
lence kicked up quite a sea, and before 
we made New River Inlet became very 
lumpy and dusty. As we crossed the bar 
and sailed into the narrow inlet, I was 
reminded of the time, three years before, 
when I crossed it on a frail raft exposed 
to the tender mercies of the sharks which 
even now thronged about the Rambler. 

New river is narrow but very deep, 
and is parallel with the sea-coast for 
eight miles where a small bay is formed, 
into which empty two or three branches. 
At this point it is but a hundred yards 
to Life Saving Station No. 4, on the sea 
beach. .I made arrangements with the 
superintendent to take us in his cypress 
canoe to Little Tiger’s Indian village in 
the Everglades. Hoisting the lugsail we 
sailed across the bay, and lowering the 
sail, we each took a paddle and went up 
the South Fork at a merry clip. We soon 
reached the great cypress belt that sur- 
rounds the Everglades through which 
the amber-colored stream poured silently 
and swiftly, though so clear that great 
ledges of white limestone rock, seamed, 
fissured and lying in endless confusion, 
the result of an upheaval or earthquake, 
could be seen plainly at the bottom, 
through the crevices of which were grow- 
ing the most beautiful and curious 
aquatic plants and grasses. These rocks 
were formed many millions of years ago. 
At one time the peninsula of Florida 
was supposed to be of recent origin, but 
it is as old as the eternal hills. The 
same vertebrate fossils are found in its 
phosphate beds as in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. And its antediluvian fishes were 
not to be sneezed at. I have seen fossil 
shark’s teeth fully six inches in length 
that must have belonged to one fully 
fifty feet long. The blanket of sand 
that covers the peninsula of Florida has 
been carried from its shores by the 
winds of the Atlantic and Gulf for un- 
told ages. 

The tall cypress trees with pale and 
grizzled trunks, stood in serried ranks 
like grim specters, ornamented in fan- 
tastic fashion with the scarlet plumes 
of epiphytes, while their long arms 
reaching overhead were draped in heavy 
folds and festoons of gray Spanish moss. 
Passing through the cypress belt we 
came to the “sloughs,” where the stream 
divided into several smaller ones. The 
sloughs form a margin of tall grasses 
and shrubs of very luxuriant growth, in- 
tersected by numerous small streams, 
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and lie between the cypress belt and the 
Everglades proper. Getting through this 
we finally emerged into the Everglades 
—seemingly a sea of waving green 
grasses with numberless islands of all 
sizes. But these grasses and plants were 
all growing in water, clear and limpid, 
with channels a few feet wide diverging 
and crossing in every direction, through 
which a canoe could be sailed or paddled. 
There were then two feet of water in 
the Everglades, it being the dry season. 

We were warmly welcomed by Little 
Tiger, whom I had met three years be- 
fore at Fort Capron, on Indian river. 
He was the son of old Tiger Tail who 
had been killed by lightning a few years 
previously. He assigned us to a pal- 
rzetto-thatched hut with open sides, and 
a floor several feet from the ground, 
where we spent several days much inter- 
ested in the tribe and its-manners and 
customs. These Indians lead a quiet and 
peaceful life, cultivating corn, sweet po- 
tatoes, pumpkins, bananas and beans on 
the rich hummocks on the adjacent 
islands, their villages being in the pine 
woods bordering the mainland. Such a 
life ig not without its charms, shut out 
from the world by impenetrable cypress 
swamps. 

Beside Little Tiger there were Doctor 
Tommy, Big Charley, Little Tommy and 
several others with’ their squaws and 
children, half a dozen young bucks, some 
old women and a host of dogs. The men 
were mostly tall and well formed, and 
their bare legs resembled polished ma- 
hogany. Their hair was shaved from 
the sides of the head and that »%n top 
was formed into a plait and we: ‘led 
under their pecu- 
liar turban; this 
with a plaid hick- 
ory shirt and belt 
completed their 
attire. The women 
wore calico skirts 
and short sacques, 
and all the beads 
they could pro- 
cure about their 
necks. The young 
bucks were ver~ 
vain in respect vw 
their shirts and 
handkerchiefs and 
general personal 
appearance. The 
boys were busy all 
day with their 
bows and arrows 
shooting at a tar- 
get. The old men 
were good hunt- 
ers but poor 
shots. The family 
groups assembled 
about their own 
fires at night, 
cooking and eat- 
ing; and then the men smoking and the 
squaws sewing or pulling buckskin, 
formed a pleasing, pastoral and patri- 
archal scene, 

As the twilight floate?d upward, and 
the darkness closed around, the night 
was filled with wonders. The small fires 
between the huts cast a ruddy glare 
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around, lighting up the gay attire and 
swarthy features of the Indians as they 
silently moved about, gilding the trunks 
of the lofty pines and setting the shad- 
ows dancing and flitting through the 


_open huts. The white smoke glided up- 


ward like tall ghosts and disappeared 
in the gloom above the tree tops. The 
young moon hung low in the west, carry- 
ing the old moon in her arms across the 
mysterious wastes of the Everglades, 
leaving a trail of silvery tracks behind 
her, The jeweled belt of Orion, the 
Pleiades and the Pole Star blazed in the 
heavens above, while myriads of fire-flies 
flitted and flashed their tiny lanterns 
over the slender spires of reeds, rushes 
and rank graégses, their reflections gleam- 
ing and sparkling with the stars in the 
still reaches of the channels. The air 
was redolent of balmy shrubs, honey- 
scented flowers, and the spicy aroma of 
the pines. Strange night birds flew by 
on noiseless wing, great moths wheeled 
about in erratic fiight, and fierce beetles 
went buzzing overhead. The chuck-will’s- 
widow was calling loudly, and the great 
horned owl woke the solemn echoes of 
the dense pine forest, while the incessant 
twittering and chattering of waterfowl, 
the piping of frogs, and the occasional 
bellow of .an alligator came from the 
marshes. What wonder that the Semi- 
noles fought so long and so desperately 
for their sunny homes! 


HE region called the “Everglades” 
'P is unique; there is nothing like it 
anywhere else. As far as the eye 
can reach stretches a broad, level ex- 
panse, clothed in verdure of a peculiarly 


BONE-FISH. 


Elops saurus 


Present day usage reverses the names of these two fish, Albula vulpes 


being called bone fish. 


fresh and vivid green, a rich and intense 
color seen nowhere else. The surface is 
dotted and diversified by numberless islets 
and islands, of all shapes and sizes, from 
a few yards to many acres in extent, 
clothed with a tropical luxuriance of 
trees, shrubs and vines. The mangrove 
gives place to the cocoa plum, which 
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grows in endless profusion amid the 
swamp maple, sweet bay, mastich, gum 
limbo, satin wood, and towering above 
these, clearly revealed against the blue 
sky, the plume-like palmetto; while over 
and around all, running riot in their 
exuberance, are innumerable vines and 
creepers bearing flowers of gorgeous 
dyes. In our school days we were given 
to understand that the Everglades was 
an immense, malarious swamp, exuding 
miasmatic odors and infested with veno- 
mous snakes and poisonous reptiles. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
It is a lake of pure and clear water flow- 
ing through its streams to the sea. 

The older men frequented the settle- 
ments*during the winter, going to Indian 
river via Ten-Mile creek, to the west 
coast by way of the Caloosahatchee river 
and Fort Myers, and to Biscayne Bay 
down the Miami river, where they bar- 
tered vegetables, hominy, bird plumes 
and buckskin for such articles of food 
and raiment as were needed. 

On the last night of our sojourn we ar- 
ranged an entertainment for the tribe. 
We built a big campfire in front of our 
hut, and the guests assembled soon after 
dark. The squaws were seated, each 
with a papoose in her lap, pounding 
hominy or pulling buckskin, for they 
were never idle. The men stood around, 
not caring to appear interested, smoking 
or cleaning their rifles. We pulled off 
a few simple stunts, such as juggling 
three cocoa-plums, keeping two in the 
air at a time—one of our party could 
manage four. Then there were some 
tricks with a string, and tying fool-knots 
in-a handkerchief, whereupon the men 
began to take 
more interest in 
the performance. 
Then I capped 
the climax by 
doing some palm- 
ing tricks, such 
as making ‘a half 
dollar disappear 
and then finding 
it under one of 
the young buck’s 
turbans, or in one 
of the old men’s 
tobacco pouches; 
but when I took it 
from the mouth 
of a papoose they 
could not conceal 
their interest and 
responded with 
grunts of great 
satisfaction. 

We were all well 
pleased and bene- 
fitted by our visit 
to the Indian vil- 
lage, and when 
we left we made 
each one a little 
present, mostly of money to the men. 
Little Tiger expressed but one regret, 
that we had no wy-ho-mee (whiskey) to 
give him, he being very fond of it, and 
as in many other cases, with red, white 
or black men, it proved to be his bane, 
for a few years later, while under its in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 406) 
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NOTES ON THE CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 


THE ORIGIN OF THIS BREED, WHOSE RACIAL TREE CONSIDERABLY ANTIDATES 
THE PERIOD OF DOG: SHOWS AND STUD BOOKS, IS LOST IN TRADITION 


HE increase in the number of water 
fowl on all of our marshes and 
waterways that has come about by 

reason of the operation of the Migratory 
Bird Law, holds fair promise of royal 
sport in the years that are to come and 
is leading to a revival of interest in that 
most intelligent and courageous of re- 
trievers, the Chesapeake Bay Dog. He 
is the wild-fowler’s companion par ex- 
cellence and-the only sporting breed 
that has a clear claim to the distinction 
of being absolutely American, for this 
picturesque family originated on the 
shores of the historic Chesapeake Bay 
and has clearly recorded a racial tree 
that considerably antidates the period 
of dog shows and stud books and is lost 
in the tales and traditions of that ro- 
mantic coast. 

In writing of this breed thirty-eight 
years ago, a one-time editor of FOREST 
AND STREAM had this to say regarding it: 
“Several families in Maryland have had 
in their possession for many generations 
what each claims to be the genuine 
Chesapeake Bay dog and at the late 
bench show in Baltimore a compromise 
was made and a classification agreed 
upon by which each of the types here- 
after are to be recognized: first, the otter 
dog with very short hair; second, the 
curly-haired dog, reddish brown in color, 
and third the straight-haired dog of the 
same color. The dogs at two years old 
should weigh not 
less than 80 lbs. 
They must have 
strength to breast 
the heaviest seas 
and bring in the 
goose, they must 
have strength to 
break through 
broken ice and if 
they should meet a 
piece too large to 
scramble over, they 
must dive under 
it,” 

There are a 
number of stories 
in regard to the 
origin of this breed 
and among them 
are two recorded 
in FOREST | AND 
STREAM nearly half 
acentury ago. One 


By RODNEY RANDOM 


A Chesapeake Bay dog 


is that a vessel from Newfoundland 
ran aground near an estate called Wal- 
nut Grove, on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake. On board the ship were two 
Newfoundland dogs which were given 
by the Captain to Mr. Law, the owner 
of the estate, in return for the kindness 
and hospitality shown him and his crew. 
It is claimed that a cross between these 
two Newfoundlands and the common 
yellow and tan hound of that part of the 
country, was the origin of the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog. 

Another story is that about the year 
1807, the good ship “Canton” of Balti- 
more fell in at sea with an English brig 
bound from Newfoundland to England, 
that had met disaster and was in a sink- 
ing condition. The crew were taken 


Nothing daunts him; he will go for 


aboard the “Canton”, also a pair of pup- 
pies that eventually became the property 
of the Captain of the “Canten” and by 
him were taken back to Baltimore. The 
dog puppy, a dingy red in color, was 
named Sailor, and the bitch, black in 
color, was called Canton. Both of these 
dogs eventually attained great reputa- 
tions as duck retrievers and Sailér and 
Canton are said to be the foundation of 
the breed. This all may be so for there 
is no doubt that as a retriever of dead 
and wounded ducks, no dog equals the 
Chesapeake. His brave heart, unlimited 
powers of endurance and dense coat fit 
him eminently for braving the roughest 
weather. Nothing daunts him and a 
good specimen of the breed will swim for 
miles in a rough sea covered with broken 
ice, after a wounded bird. It is one of 
the few breeds that has always been kept 
pure and although at one time it was 
confined largely to the duck marshes on 
the Maryland coast, to-day there are 
good specimens in various parts of the 
country. 

The following narrative of the experi- 
ences of Mr. F. E. Richmond, a Canadian 
sportsman, will interest every man who 
loves a dog: 


FEW years ago I took a puppy, 
nine months of age, out a few days 
after the season opened to initiate 
The day was warm and sultry and 
birds were flying 
lazily.. I picked out 
the easy shots for 
the puppy’s benefit 
and knocked down 
about a dozen 
which she retrieved 
perfectly. She had 
no previous train- 
ing, never having 
been more than a 
few hundred yards 
from her kennel 
yard. An old can- 
vas - back drake 
came along, and 
either through 
carelessness or bad 
judgment on my 
part I winged or 
wing -tipped him. 
He went away 
across the lake 
with the puppy in 


her. 
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pursuit. It got dark before the puppy 
showed any signs of returning, and I 
drove inte town, thinking the pup would 
come on in, but she did not, nor could I 
find her next day. One week after she 
returned home. Home was 55 miles from 
the lake. She was as fat and healthy 
as if she had never been away. I had 
taken her to the lake after dark and by 
railway train. 

A friend of mine, a breeder, was pass- 
shooting some years ago off a point. His 
dog had retrieved the ducks and had 
piled them on a cattle path which led 
from the farm yard to the lake and 
passed near the point. Near the path 
was a brush fence. About 4 P. M. the 
cattle came down to drink, following the 
path as usual. As they got near the 
ducks, the dog growled and stopped and 
held them there. In the meantime my 
friend, a hundred yards away continued 
shooting as opportunity offered. In 
about half an hour the situation stood 
like this: there were several dead and 
crippled ducks in the lake, a dozen or so 


cattle wanting a drink, a Chesapeake Bay _ 


dog preventing them from approaching 
the ducks, or passing them, and this 
same dog rapidly getting peeved. All at 
once, the dog grabbed a duck, jumped 
the fence, left it on the other side, jumped 
back, chased the cattle back, grabbed 
another duck and repeated the perform- 
ance until he had all the ducks safely 
over the fence. Then he paid no more 
attention to the cows but went out into, 
the lake and retrieved the balance of the 
birds. And some people think a dog 
cannot reason. 

Another friend owned a Chesapeake 
which, during the night after shooters 
had been on the lake would go down and 
bring dead and cripples home, pile them 
on the veranda and wait beside them un- 
til daylight and the household’s awaken- 
Ing. This fellow lived about 2 miles 
from the lake and would never go there 
until about 10 P. M. and then only when 
shooting had been going on during the 
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Chesapeake Bay dogs in their natural element _ 


day. His sagacity evidently told him 
that he could get the birds which the 
shooters had overlooked, or could not 
find, and he wasn’t retrieving ducks for 
any other than his master anyway. 

Another friend of mine has at present 
about twenty young mallards which his 
Chesapeake caught alive this summer at 
or near a slough 5 miles from his house. 
This man’breeds English poly-call ducks 
and has probably 100 in his farm-yard, 
which the dog never molested at any time. 
Needless to say these young mallards 
are, or will be, very useful to cross with 
the poly-call. Perhaps the dog knew 
it, I don’t know. 


FIELD TRAINING OF THE PUPPY 
By Edward Russell Wilbur 

T is now presumed that the puppy 

which has been put through the pre- 

liminary stages of his education has 

become practically a graduate so far as 
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house and yard training is concerned. 
That is, our pupil now knows his name, 
is obedient to the whistle and words of 
command, will come to heel when ordered, 
will charge instantly and stay put where 
he drops. Now we are ready to take the 
puppy into the field and teach him how 
to hunt for and to handle game—to 
steady him on point and when the birds 
flush—in fact do everything we can do 
short of the actual killing of birds over 
him, for we are presuming that this edu- 
cation is taking place well in advance 
of any open season—in fact, we are striv- 
ing to have a gun dog ready for our 
pleasure when the season opens. 

The writer has selected and broken a 
great many puppies—both pointers and 
setters—and there is one method which 
if pursued will almost always result'in a 
perfect dog and achieve results in much 
less time than any other way. If one has 
the territory, even though it be a very 
restricted area, say a few-acres of swamp 
grass—a few alders and a stubble field 
or two—procure one or twe pairs of 
guinea fowl and allow them to steal their 
nests and raise a brood or two of chicks. 
Just as soon as these little guineas are 
old enough to run about and up to the 
time they can fly about, we have the 
finest opportunity in the world to perfect 
our puppy in bird work; that is, teaching 
him to hunt and point—to stand steady 
and obey motions of the hand for diree- 
tion in ranging. 

The little guineas will run all about in 
the thick cover and hide very completely 
from the dog, and there is no surer way 
of getting the dog to locate accurately 
than to work him on these close hiding 
birds. An hour or two of work in the 
morning and again at night on game is 
all sufficient. The other part of our day’s 
work should be taken up with teaching 
the youngster to obey motions of the hand 
and also the whistle and to encourage him 
to hunt the thick and likely covers rather 
than running in the road ahead of you. 
We are presuming now that we are edu- 
cating the dog to be used primarily on 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 415) 
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Take the puppy in the field and teach him how to handle game 
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WHERE THE GAMY ROCK BASS HIDE 


THESE LITTLE GENTLEMEN OF RARE STREAMS AFFORD MANY A PLEASANT THRILL 
TO THE ANGLER WHO WOULD SEARCH FOR THEM IN THEIR . HIDDEN LAIRS 


T is presumable that most of my read- 
] ers are men who have had experience 

in big game fishing, both in fresh and 
salt water. They are pretty well ac- 
quainted with the thrill and the struggle 
of heavy battlers, but I wonder if there 
ever comes a time when they just seem 
to tire a little of the strain and the 
toil that comes with that sort of fishing. 
Personally I have had my share of the 
sport, and to me there oftentimes comes 
a desire to get away from the wide wa- 
ters and to hie back to some lonely little 
country stream where the shadows of the 
willows and alder thickets are densest 
and one can almost imagine that he is 
the sole surviving disciple of the Wal- 
tonian art. 

The larger and. more widely known 
streams and lakes of the country in the 
fishing season fairly teem with the wield- 
ers of rod and reel. It is not this fea- 
ture, though, that I object to, for there 
is in the soul of every true fisherman a 
good wide streak of unselfishness and 
there is little doubt but that we all like 
to see the other fellow have as good a 
time on the open streams as we do our- 
selves, but this desire to get away where 
there is an absence of. any form of hu- 
manity is refreshing at times. A man 
does not necessarily have to absent him- 
self from the horizon utterly and go 
packing into a wilderness a lifetime 
away from his home, but he can go to 
the kind of places I have reference to on 
a trolley, by some branch railroad or by 
automobile in the course of a few hours. 

You will find it restful to fish by your 
lonesome along a little stream. More- 
over it is something more than that, it 
is a rejuvenescence; it takes a man back 
to the bouyancy of youth. In fact I 
henestly believe that were we to heed 
that call of boyhood which so often 
makes itself felt in our everyday walks 
of life we would be better men, physically 
and mentally. Business at the best is 
a hard taskmaster and we all have our 
responsibilities which drive us deeper 
into the toil than is good for us. 


HERE are a few things I would like 

to tell about these small streams 

and. particularly about a fish that 

inhabits them. In all probability the 

fish I intend dealing with is as familiar 

to the reader as he. is to the writer, 

nevertheless there might be some who 
have not made his acquaintance. 

He is known as the rock bass—a close 


By BEN C, ROBINSON 


brother to the more widely known and 
oft discussed black or small-mouth bass. 
Of 2 more rugged and sturdy build he 
has all the habits of the larger fish, 
takes about the same kinds of lures, feeds 
in a somewhat similar manner and fights 
his war on the rod and the barb in an 
equally vigorous if not so ferocious a 
way. With all due apologies to his big 
game brother, he is, pound for pound, a 
more vigorous and stubborn fish to han- 
dle. Give him the greater size of the 
black bass and I would not question in 
the least but that he would be the most 
sought after fish in our waters today 
by those who love the thrill and struggle 
of a hard battling, large fish. 

In shape of head and general build the 
rock bass does not differ radically from 
the heavier small-mouth, except that he 
is a great deal more strongly put to- 
gether. Instead of possessing the long, 
smooth lines of the small-mouth he is 


Where rock bass hide 


wide and thick, more of the dreadnaught 
type of fish. His average length is from 
five to six inches and I do not recall 
ever having seen a rock bass of more than 
9 inches in length although they are 
very often found to run around that size 
in waters where they are plentiful in 
number. A nine inch bass of this species 
will weigh close to a pound but I can not 
say that I have never taken the weight 
of any. A nine inch rock bass will meas- 
ure 4% inches in width and is of good 
thickness, with heavy, strong tail and 
dorsal fin and spikes that verge close 
to the tail itself. He has all the snap 
and dash of the small-mouth and I firmly 
believe more of his pugnacity. It will 
not need long consideration for any one 
to see that this game fish of the small 
inland streams, favored as he is by the 
most wild and difficult water conditions 
is worthy of the fisherman’s most strenu- 
ous efforts! For his inches, for his 
weight and for his aggressiveness he is 
eligible to swim with the mighty ones of 
the streams and lakes. 

I have taken bass of this species from 
some of the larger pools in streams of 
small calibre where they had a fighting 
chance, that staged as good battles as 
any small-mouth bass would ever dare 
to. And again I have attempted to take 
them from other pools where the drift- 
age, the underwater log drifts and snags 
made it an ignominious defeat on my 
part. With their first stron rush, in the 
close quarters, to all sorts of under- 
water snags and drifts the fish will, un- 
less skillfully manipulated, place the 
angler’s featherweight tackle in serious 
danger of wreckage. In fact there is a 
certain percent. of loss and breakage to 
be figured on by the rock bass angler. 
No matter how careful he might be, no 
matter how adept he might be in his 
understanding of the habits of this rare 
little gamester, it is bound to happen 
that some pugnacious, old King bass of a 
secluded and wild pool will outwit and 
bring him to grief. 


HEN the rock bass is freshly taken 
from his natural element he is an 
extremely beautiful fish. The col- 

or of a large, normally well fed fish is 
a golden green—somewhat brighter in 
most cases than the small-mouth—with 
rib-like stripes.of dark coming to the 
meridian line; tail and fins, dorsal and 
spikes are also of a darkish tint. The 
eyes are large, set well at the sides of 
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head and of a bright red color. When 
taken from the water and placed in a 
creel or on a stringer he immediately 
turns to a darker shade. This character- 
istic has led him to be known in a great 
many places as the black bass. I have 
found localities where this fish was 
known generally as such and from re- 
ports as to their great quantities have 
built up some high hopes of creeling 
more than my share of small-mouths 
only to find after testing the streams that 
they were the rock bass. 

The rock bass is gregarious in his 
habits as a rule, although there are 
streams, especially the ones that are 
heavily fished or preyed upon by the 
voracious mink where the species will 
not be found in shoals, probably only a 
pair er in rare cases four fish to a pool, 
but their natural inclination is to live in 
schools that vary in number from six to 
a dozen fish or more, as the nature of 
the stream and the outside conditions 
allow. With care a good angler may 
take a fair share of the fish from these 
shoals if he works his game properly 
and keeps in mind a few primary points in 





E had poled and lined our canoe up 

a. rocky, turbulent stretch of river 

the previous afternoon, and made 
camp at the lower end of a great eddy, 
where, for a few hundred feet, the bois- 
terous stream widened into a deep, com- 
paratively quiet pool. A faint, little- 
used trail skirted the river bank and dis- 
appeared invitingly among the tree 
trunks up stream. Spruces and balsams 
rimmed the pool to the very edge, except 
at the extreme upper end, where the 
rapids tumbled down into the more quiet 
water, past a jagged outcropping of gran- 
ite—a rough terrace upon which no tim- 
ber could grow. Against the up-river 
horizon edged a line of rugged, timber- 
clad mountains, an apprepriate back- 
ground for the primitive, beautiful scene. 

The spot was one of those rare nooks 
in the wilderness which may be easily 
reached by canoe, and is yet but little 
visited by man. And the big eddy looked 
“trouty,” particularly the upper end, 
which sparkled and gleamed from the ag- 
itation of inrushing water. So with many 
a pleasurable thrill of anticipation, my 
friend and I unlimbered the fly-rods and 
tackle. 

The trail led past the granite ledge, 
through a fringe of whortleberry bushes. 
As we were leaving the path, my friend 
stooped and picked up a half-grown deer 
mouse, dead, but with no visible evidence 
of how it had met its death, for the deli- 
cate fur was unruffied. 

“That'll get the big one,” he said, smil- 
ing. “When I was a kid, I read a story 
of how some fellow caught a whopperin’ 
big trout on a mouse. I'll just give 
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regard to the fish’s characteristics. Make 
the first cast with the utmost caution 
into the place where the fish are sup- 
posed to be. Remember that bass are shy 
and sensitive. They are easily alarmed 
and scared into hidden recesses of the 
pools they are in, therefore the veteran 
angler makes it a point to stalk his fish 
as though he were hunting any of the 
other shy game of the woods. Approach 
a pool slowly, taking advantage of brush 
and trees or weeds and grass. Keep the 
sun, if possible, in your face or at an 
angle where the shadow will not fall 
directly over the pool where the cast is 
contemplated; and if it so happens that it 
is absolutely impossible to keep the sun 
any place but back of you then lay the 
cast on the pool from a distance, back 
where your shadow will not reach the 
water. This is the one paramount factor 
in bass fishing in small, clear streams. 
The fish if alarmed by a shadow or noise 
will positively not take the lure. It is 
no waste of time to stalk a good pool 
patiently—and besides it is somewhat in- 
teresting to know that you can creep-up 
and drop a bait to the shy rascals with- 


SOME QUEER BAITS I HAVE USED. 


THE CHOOSING OF A SUCCESSFUL LURE WITH WHICH A WARY 
FISH IS TAKEN IS VERY OFTEN A MATTER OF SOME ORIGINALITY 


By A. T. STRONG 












Some successful lures 


this one a try and see what will happen.” 

We worked our way carefully out upon 
the terrace and began lightly whipping 
the tossing water with flies; my friend 
used hackles, because it was still early 
in the day, and I my wilderness favorites 
—Seth Green and Royal Coachman. But 
the pool seemed full of trout, trout that 
apparently were eager for anything that 
even remotely resembled a fly, and showed 
no discrimination between flies in the em- 
bryonic state and those with fully-devel- 
oped wings. Cast where we would over 
the live water, and numbers of trout 
instantly flashed up from the depths of 
the pool. Several times we made doubles 
—hooking a fish on either of the two flies 
on our leaders—and we soon had suffi- 
cient for two good meals. But the size 
was small; most of the catch ran below 
eight inehes in length. The sun was com- 
ing out too warm and bright for large 
trout to rise to the flies. 

Finally, my fishing partner removed 
both flies from the leader he had been 
using—a medium trout—and attached an 
Aberdeen No. 3 snelled hook to the end 
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out detection, something that causes you 
to feel that you are a first-class scout 
and woodsman. After the cast has been 
properly handled and landed where the 
fish are located and watching for feed 
the chances are nine to ten that the first 
strike will be that of the King bass of 
the shoal. This complicates matters — 
somewhat if the angler desires to take 
a legitimate share of the others. The 
largest bass will quite naturally make 
the most fuss in the pool attempting to 
unhook himself, also he is stronger and 
will not be so easily taken. But the first 
thing to do is to lead him with a taut 
line to a removed section of the place 
where there is room to play him close 
and iand him as soon as possible without 
injuring your tackle and with as little 
commotion as possible. Work all the 
fish that come to yeur hook in a similar 
manner, for remember that there are 
others as fine and probably better in the 
same place. If the fish is played and 
landed in the locality where he took the 
hook there will be but a small chance of 
interesting others of his clan. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 398) 








loop. To the shank of the hook he tied 
the little mouse, found on the trail, head 
toward the leader and stiffened legs 
spread wide apart. 

“Watch this,” he said, casting far out 
across the pool to where the top of a 
huge boulder glinted darkly green a few 
inches beneath the surface of the eddy- 
ing water. “If there’s a big trout in 
here he’ll probably be hugging that 
rock.” 

The little mouse struck the water sev- 
eral yards beyond the big rock. Quickly 
reeling in the slack line, he essayed to 
draw the bait toward him with a series 
of rapid jerks. Suddenly it disappeared 
in a swirling splash, as a great trout rose 
with a flash of red and gold. 

The size of the fish was almost start- 
ling, and perhaps my partner, al- 
though an experienced fisherman, struck 
with too great a force. For an in- 
stant the light bamboo rod bent and 
writhed with the weight of the surging 
fish; then, before he could pay out the 
necessary slack, the rod tip shot upward 
and the line and a part of the leader 
trailed limply over the water. An ex- 
amination disclosed that the leader, 
slightly frayed from repeated whipping, 
had broken just above the “dropper” 
loop. . . . My friend was inconsola- 
ble; for- the balance of the trip he re- 
gretted his carelessness in not changing 
to a brand-new leader. 


NE warm June evening, as Jerry and 

I were eating a belated supper in 
front of the tent, »»ck in the hem- 
lock{covered hills of Penn: ylvania, moths 
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and millers, drawn in from the surround- 
ing woods by the light from the camp lan- 
tern, made the occasion more than inter- 
esting by flapping blindly into the food 
and drink. Only by removing the light 
from the immediate vicinity of the table 
could we enjoy the food in comfort. And 
the colorings and markings of the winged 
creatures were as beautiful and resplen- 
dent as the kinds of moths were varied. 
About every flying thing, from tiny white 
millers of exquisite daintiness, to gteat, 
gorgeous brown, black and green moths 
was represented. 

“Wonder if some of ’em wouldn’t make 
good bait,” Jerry suggested, fishing a 
miller out of his plate. “Let’s ketch a 
batch and try ’em on the big pools to- 
morrow evenin’.” 

So we captured a lot of the millers and 
moths, mercifully killing each as soon as 
caught, and put them in an empty cocoa 
tin until they should be needed. Next we 
cut the silk and feathers from some Nos. 
6 and 8 Pennel eyed hooks that had be- 
come frayed and useless as flies. 

Sundown the next afternoon found us 
hard by some of the finest pools and rif- 
fles of the trout stream nearest our camp 
—a lively, clear-running brook of long 
and pleasant associations, piscatorially. 
We were keen and expectant to test the 
new bait. But, for all of his thirty-odd 
years of enticing wily trout into his 
landing-net, Jerry was the more enthu- 
siastic. 

Small and medium-sized trout readily 
took the tiniest of the millers—especially 
the grey and white ones—on the riffles. 
We would hook one of the delicate “flies” 
on a No. 8 eyed hook and cast lightly 
over a riffle, and usually it was immedi- 
ately taken with a snap. But the fish 
wanted nothing to do with the large 
moths, which evidently were too big, and 
probably served to frighten rather than 
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attract. But at a swift-running pool 
which swirled under a big hemlock log, 
Jerry pulled the broad wings from one 
of the largest green moths and threaded 
the plump, white grub-like body on a 
No. 4 Sproat hook. This he cast near 
the up-stream end of the pool and per- 
mitted the current to whirl it down into 
the swiftest water. As it tumbled along 
on the water, it appeared to be a remark- 
ably likely lure for a big trout. And it 
was. With lightning-like swiftness a 
large brown trout shot up from the swift- 
est and deepest part of the pool and took 
the bait. And then a fight was on. For 
a big brown trout, when hooked in swift 
water, usually puts up a fight which any 
fisherman may be proud to terminate as 
the victor. Plunging, surging, leaping— 
throwing itself clear of its element with 
all the abandon and ferocity of the small- 
mouth black bass—the big fish made tre- 
mendous efforts to tear out and dive to 
the freedom beneath his big log. But 
the hook was too firmly grounded in his 
jaw; also Jerry was experienced in all 
the tricks of the brown trout, and soon 
the beautiful fish, exhausted and beaten, 
was towed into the shallow water and 
netted. He measured fifteen inches and 
was the largest trout we took that even- 
ing. Jerry smilingly declared that he 
was amply repaid for the inconvenience 
caused by the moths drowning themselves 
in his coffee. 


T a.swampy bit of the seldom-used 
A trail which served as a “carry” from 

an Adirondack. lake to the naviga- 
ble water of the river which was its out- 
let, old Ren Thompson abruptly slid 
from under the shoulder yoke of the 
guide boat he was lugging and began a 
precipitate and undignified scramble in 
the mud and among the bunches of short 
marsh grass. Spry and active as the 
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average man of half his years, the old 
guide hopped and crawled about over the 
marsh, occasionally plucking some dimin- 
utive but exceedingly nimble creature 
from the grass bunches and clasping it 
tightly in the palm of his left hand. 
Presently he came back to the trail, grin- 
ning, and holding by one hind leg a tiny, 
kicking tree-frog. From between and 
around the clinched fingers of the other 
hand protruded various anatomical parts 
of additional frogs. 

“They’re most ’mazin’ good bait,” he 
chuckled, depositing the little kickers in 
the bait pail. “Th’ bass daown on the 
river will go plumb crazy over them!” 

It was a glorious morning in early Sep- 
tember, warm and bright, with only an 
occasional newly-fallen leaf under foot 
and the first frost-tintings on the hills to 
remind one of the autumnal death of all 
growing things. Over the mountains 
hung just a suggestion of a haze, while 
the amber waters of the river sparkled 
in the mellow sunlight. 

We drifted down into a deep, bay-like 
eddy, and Ren anchored the boat near 
a cluster of up-thrust hardhead boulders, 
a few rearing six to eight feet above the 
boat, others disclosing themselves by their 
broad reddish or greenish bulk just be- 
neath the waters’ surface. 

“Here we be,” said Ren, as he slid the 
anchor stone quietly over board. “Naow, 
just try one of them frogs.” 

It was not my first experience with 
young frogs for bass bait—green frogs. 
But these tree-hoppers, varying in hue 
from light cream and grey to a deep 
orange, changing their color almost as 
readily as a chameleon, were brand new 
to me, and expectancy!ran high as I 
hooked one of the kickers through the lips 
and made the initial cast. 

Thirty yards out from the boat my 
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TALES THE RIVER TOLD TO MATT 


-THE NINTH INSTALMENT OF A SERIES OF STORIES DEPICTING THE SIM- 
PLE JOY OF FISHING AS EXEMPLIFIED THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of Forest and Stream 


T was a long tramp that Matt took 

one day locking for a suitable boat 

for use on their vacation trip. Boats 
there were in. plenty, but one with suffi- 
cient capacity for three men with food 
and tent was not an easy matter, besides 
few men with a really good boat would 
be willing to let it to a mere boy to be 
gone a week or more. He realized this 
when he began bargaining, but he finally 
found a man who, when told that he 
was doing the errand for two men who 
would give it good care and were willing 
to pay him for its use, gave his consent. 
The boat was of the type known among 
bay and river fishermen as “half-round 
bottom,” built of cedar and had bow and 
stern lockers capable of holding ample 
store of provisions. 

The fad had counted on finding a boat 
abeut four miles down the river but he 
had gone a good seven miles before find- 


ing what he deemed would fill the bill 
of instructions as given him by Mr. 
Adams. 

He could not set the exact date on 
which they would call for it but it made 
no difference to the owner as he would 
not need it until the fall fishing season 
began. Matt reached home about the 
middle of the afternoon, dusty and really 
tired, as he had followed the river wind- 
ing part of the way back which had ma- 
terially increased the distance home. 
Mr. Woodhull was sitting on the little 
porch talking with Aunt Mary as he 
came through the gate. She had formed 
a great liking for the man. He was so 
frail looking when she first met him and 
now, while far from robust, the short 
summer had put elasticity in his step, 
color in his cheeks as well as a percep- 
tible roundness to his figure, all of which 
was pleasing to her and good to behold. 


They had been discussing Matt pretty 
freely before his arrival. Mr. Woodhull 
spoke of him as one who was never cruel. 
to any helpless thing and whose language, 
while droll in the extreme at times, was 
never of low order. 

His aunt, while “keepin’,” as she said, 
“a tight rein on him,” knew in her heart 
that he was not a bad boy and that each 
month added to her comforts through his 
increased earnings in a way different 
from all others. He would rather make 
one dollar catching frogs or “giggin’” 
suckers than to make two at other work, 
even if he had to work twice as hard 
in order to do it. ‘An’ so,” she said, “I 
don’t understand him at all. He’ll fairly 
freeze his fingers off in winter to get a 
mus’rat an’ when he snares a rabbit he 
acts as if he’d done somethin’ grand. I 
keep him in school in winter an’ he 
learns, but you can’t get him away from 
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his outlandish way of talkin’; seems born 
in him.” Aunt Mary sat thoughtful for 
a few minutes and then said: “I do wish 
there was some way to get him and Ned 
Southard en better terms. He’s older’n 
bigger’n Matt an’ I worry some fearin’ 
he'll sometime hurt him. He’s picked on 
him for years, for why I don’t know, but 
Matt manages as he says to keep about 
square an’ he does, an’ sometimes a little 
more.” In her quiet laugh it was easy 
to trace a little note of triumph. 

On seeing his friend, Matt greeted him 
with his free and easy “Hello” and seat- 
ing himself on the porch, leaned his head 
back against one of the posts and con- 
tinued: “I s’posed I could find a boat 
nearer’n I did but none would do like 
Mr. Adams said he wanted till I got the 
one I did. It’s been some trip. I had to 
promise him two dollars for the use of 
it for the trip—wonder if Mr. Adams’l 
kick? But she’s a good boat an’ lots o’ 
room an’ say,” he went on without stop- 
ping for reply, “I seen a mink carryin’ 
a fish down ‘long the river; never seen 
one with a fish fore, wish’t I’d a had a 
gun.” “You’re forever talkin’ gun,” 
broke in his aunt, “I wish there was 
never none made, you’d blow your foolish 
head off first thing,” and she began busy- 
ing herself in the kitchen. Meanwhile 
many things were discussed by man and 
boy, the latter had not had dinner, and 
he knew his aunt was preparing some- 
thing for him and she soon appeared 
with two egg sandwiches and a glass of 
milk which were readily disposed of by 
the hungry lad. 


HE morning of their departure was 
dull, and heavy clouds gave prom- 
ise of approaching rain. The two 

men with Mr. Adams’ hired man drove 
up early but not too early for Matt as 
his poles were already at the gate. Aunt 
Mary had fussed about since before day- 
light, grumbling considerable about 
“wastin’ time on fool fishin’ trips.” Matt 
had dug a basket of sweet potatoes from 
the garden and while disposing of them 
his aunt produced a boiled ham from 
somewhere. She had bought it and pre- 
pared it without his knowledge and he 
was delighted to feel she was contributing 
a share of the food. A jar of preserves 
went in next and some eggs. “I shouldn’t 
a been so foolish as to let you go on no 
trip like this,” she put at him, “it ruins 
boys lettin’ of ’em run off here’n there. 
Lan’s sakes,” she continued, “go an’ put 
on your shoes this minute an’ for once 
roll your trousers down an’ look like 
folks. You’d be goin’ without a coat I 
s’pose, too.” This lecture took place be- 
fore the arrival of the wagon, which, 
with tent and other paraphernalia and 
with Matt’s poles as well as those of the 
‘ tent sticking out behind, looked motley 
enough. “Now see he don’t ge® into no 
fool trouble,” she said to Mr. Adams as 
they prepared to start. Matt had seated 
himself on top of the tent which gave 
him a much elevated position. “I hope 
we see Ned Southard as we go along, 
I wouldn’t like to leave without saying 
a good bye to him.” “If you’d keep that 
pert tengue of yours to yourself more 
you’d have less trouble with him in my 
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opinion,” snapped his aunt, then adding 
as the wagon rolled away: “I declare you 
look jest like gipsies.” “Your aunt thinks 
a lot of you,” said Mr. Woodhull, “al- 
though she wouldn’t say as much to your 
face. You tease her scme yet you stick 
to her and she knows it, and says so.” 

“Well,” replied Matt, “she’s walloped 
me good an’ plenty in times past an’ 
won’t stand for no sass yet, still I don’t 
reckon she’d stan’ by and see me die 
*thout givin’ me pep’mint or castor oil.” 

As they jogged along Matt’s attention 
was centered on a hawk which had 
marked down a meadow lark for a meal 
and he noticed it would not strike its 
intended victim while it was on the 
ground. As soon as the lark would take 
wing the hawk would give pursuit, then 
would continue circling when the bird 
dropped again. 

How the contest ended he never knew 
as he suddenly became aware that there 
were cows in the road and upon looking 
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around saw Southard driving them from 
the lane toward an adjoining pasture. 
Southard‘ was standing by the roadside 
wondering at the strange outfit when he 
espied who was on the wagon. To offer 
any attack was not to be thought of as 
Matt had ample protection but he couldn’t 
restrain sarcasm. “Hello, Freckles,” he 
shouted, “leavin’ the country?” “Well,” 
came the quick reply, “suckers has quit 
bitin’ an’ not bein’ glued down I go ’bout 
where I want to.” Here was a double 
taunt and Southard grabbed a clod:of 
dirt and hurled it with all his force at 
the head of the sharp-tongued lad. Matt 
dodged and the driver who had turned 
his head at the conversation between the 
two boys received the lump of dirt on 
the side of the head, sending his hat 
spinning to the ground. He looked just 
in time to see who had fired the clod 
and dropping the reins into the hands 
of Mr. Adams and whalebone whip in 
hand he was on the ground nearly as 
soon. as the hat. Southard took in the 
situation at a glance and started for the 
fence at full speed but he had a nimble 
pursuer and as he vaulted the fence he 
was caught by the whip in such a man- 
ner as to raise a cloud of dust from the 
seat of his trousers which was followed 
by a howl of agony. 

Matt was on the ground by the time 
the race had started and had picked up 
the driver’s hat. Southard finding he 
was to be pursued no further stood nurs- 
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ing the livid welt he had received from 
the cut of the whip and hurling invec- 
tives at both Matt and the driver. As 
they started away Matt observed: “That 
ol’ whalebon’s some whip. Gee, did you 
hear her whistle?” 


HEY found their boat in readiness 
when they reached their destination 
and received much information 

from the boat owner as to where good 
camping sites might be found. It was 
about ten miles to where the river broad- 
ened out into a bay and it did not get 
much wider than fifty feet until it 
reached the bay. There was, however, 
good depth of water and many very deep 
holes or pools along the entire course. 
About a mile from one of the best camp- 
ing sites there was a store where sup- 
plies of all kinds could be procured, The 
site spoken of would be easily reeognized 
as it was where a high, gravelly point 
ran down to the water and on the sum- 
mit stood two large cedar trees. Their 
course being down stream there was little 
rowing to be done, just enough to keep 
the boat guided right, and they thought 
they would reach their destination by 
two o’clock at the latest. Mr. Adams 
told his driver he would get word to him 


~when to come for them and they began 


dropping down the stream. Each of the 
men had an oar outboard on opposite 
sides of the boat to steady the drift and 
make the bends in the stream. High 
banks ran down to the water most of 
the way and in the main they were heav- 
ily wooded so that they were almost 
constantly shaded from the sun. Giant 
oak, ash and hickory trees threw their 
arms across the stream so that at times 
they touched. To Matt it seemed a wil- 
derness and to him, like all nature lov- 
ers, there was an unspeakable grandeur 
in solitude and he was impressed by it 
in a manner which grew until it gov- 
erned all his actions in maturer years. 
Fallen trees impeded their passage from 
time to time but by the use of the axe 
such obstructions were overcome and in 
due time their goal was reached. They 
were soon hard at work, Mr. Adams 
proving his perfect knowledge of camp 
construction and detail. Their tent, 
which was commodious, was soon up and 
arrangements for their outdoor fire made 
complete by securing two small size green 
logs and by facing them slightly with 
the axe the flattened side laid uppermost 
so that pans and kettlgs would set on 
them without sliding off, leaving but a 
few inches of space between them for 
the fire. Mr. Woodhull and Matt were 
much surprised to see how very small 
a fire would serve to cook a good meal 
when made in this manner. Net ham- 
mocks had been provided and swung low, 
supported by the stout tent poles and 
stakes driven in the ground and a pair 
of blankets each, completed their sleep- 
ing arrangements. There was plenty of 
dry wood lying around ready to be broken 
up by the axe. 

Then followed their first meal—and 
such a meal; Aunt Mary’s ham in gen- 
erous slices, bread and butter in plenty 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 394) 
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THE PUBLIC AROUSED 

‘THE proposal to grant to a private association the 

right to construct reservoirs and irrigation 
canals in the southwest corner of the Yellow- 
stone Park—the Falls River district—has aroused 
interest wherever it has been heard of. A number 
of newspapers have printed editorial protests 
against the action, as well as many letters from cor- 
respondents. 

On Tuesday, May 25th, a hearing on the bill was 
held in Washington before the Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and Congressman 
Smith spoke for the bill and urged the Rules Com- 
mittee to report favorably his resolution for a rule 
to bring the bill at once before the House for a vote. 
There were present other advocates of the bill, and 
also representatives of many associations opposed 
to the use of the Yellowstone National Park for 
commercial purposes, Among these last were the 
American Civic Association, the Bureau of National 
Parks, the Association of Landscape Architects, the 
Boone and Crockett Club, the New York Zodlogical 
Society, the American Museum of Natural History, 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, the 
American Alpine Club, the Field Museum of Natural 
History, the Campfire Club of America, the Chicago 
Campfire Club, the National Parks Association, the 
Appalachian Club, and the Associated Mountaineer- 
ing Clubs. Thus several hundred thousand of the 
great public had sent men who should speak for and 
represent that vastly greater public which owns, 
and for nearly fifty years has owned, rights in the 
Yellowstone Park, which now are threatened. 

The arrangements for the meeting were made by 
Miss Eleanor E. Marshall, and while every oppor- 
tunity was given to the opponents of the Smith bill 
to present their case, the time of the hearing was 
not long enough for each of the representatives to 
speak, Nevertheless, a full presentation of the matter 
was made, and the svbject was looked at from a 
variety of angles. The members of the Rules Com- 
mittee asked many questions, showing intelligent 
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interest in the Park, and Hon. P. P. Campbell, the 
Chairman, was most patient and courteous. 

The result of the hearing may not be known for 
some time; but if a report of it is printed, it will be 
an effective document for use in informing the great 
public of the dangers that threaten the Yellowstone 
and our whole national park system. 


BIRD BANDING 
THE Bureau of Biogolical Survey at Washington, 
D. C., has taken over the work formerly carried 
on under the auspices of the Linnaean Society of 


New York by the American Bird Banding Associa- 


tion. In taking over this work the Bureau feels that 
it should express the debt that students of orni- 
thology in this country owe to Mr. Howard H. 
Cleaves for the devotion and success with which he 
has conducted this investigation up to a point where 
it has outgrown the possibilities of his personal 
supervision. 

Under plans now being formulated this work will 
give a great amount of invaluable information con- 
cerning the migration and distribution of North 
American birds which will be of direct service in the 
administration of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
as well as of much general scientific interest. 

It is desired to develop this work along two prin- 
cipal lines:—first, the trapping and banding of 
waterfowl, especially ducks and geese, on both their 
breeding and winter grounds; and secondly, the sys- 
tematic trapping of land birds as initiated by Mr. 
S. Prentiss Baldwin, the early results of which have 
been published by him in the Proceedings of the 
Linnaean Society of New York, No. 31, 1919, pp. 
23-55. It is planned to enlist the interest and ser- 
vices of volunteer workers, who will undertake to 
operate and maintain trapping stations throughout 
the year, banding new birds and recording the data 
from those previously banded. The results from a 
series of stations thus operated will undoubtedly 
give new insight into migration routes; speed of 
travel during migration ; longevity of species ; affinity 
for the same nesting-site year after year; and, in 
addition, furnish a wealth of information relative 
to the behavior of the individual, heretofore impos- 
sible because of the difficulty of keeping one par- 
ticular bird under observation. 

The details of operation are now receiving close 
attention, and as soon as possible the issue of bands 
will be announced, with full information regarding 
the methods to be followed and the results expected. 
In the meantime, the Biological Survey will be glad 
to receive communications from those sufficiently in- 
terested and satisfactorily located to engage in this 
work during their leisure time, for it is obvious that 
a. considerable part must be done by volunteer opera- 
tors. It is hoped that a sufficient number will take 
this up to insure the complete success of the project. 


LEAGUE OF WILD LIFE PHOTOGRAPHERS 

[ N recent years wild life photography -has become a 

subject of much popular interest. Photographs of 
wild life are frequently, objects of great beauty or 
they may have high educational value, prove or 
demonstrate facts of scientific interest. Obtaining 
such photographs often requires skill and determina- 
tion in hunting to an even higher degree than the 
pursuit of game with firearms. 

At a meeting on May 4 of some of the leaders in 
this field at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory a “League of Wild Life Photegraphers” 
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was organized with George Shiras, 3d, President; 
Frank M, Chapman, Vice President; J. T. Nichols, 
Secretary; E. R. Sanborn, Treasurer. Additional 
Directors are Clinton G. Abbott, Carl E. Akeley, 
Arthur A. Allen, Ernest Harold Baynes. 

It is proposed that Membership in the League 


stand for achievement in wild life photography and 


that all those genuinely interested in the practice 
and the promotion of the subject may have oppor- 
tunity to join as Associates. 


SAVE THE REDWOODS 

GREAT interest has long been felt in the so-called 

big trees of California. Most visitors to the 
Yosemite Park have seen the grove near there, and 
further south there are forests of these trees which 
in part have been included in one or two national 
parks. 
things in the world. 

The smaller redwoods, Sequoia sempervirens, have 
received less attention. They are more numerous 
than the big trees and exist at many points along the 
coast range of California, in forests which are ex- 
tensive from north to south, but not very wide from 
east to west. 

The wood of these splendid straight tall trees is 
valuable and since the lumbermen got in among them 
they have been cut in most reckless and wasteful 
fashion, so that the destruction of the redwood for- 
ests is threatened. This danger has at last been 
realized and within the past year or two a strong 
effort has been made to end wholesale cutting by 
organizing a league to “Save the Redwoods.” 

Mr. Madison Grant, the Secretary of the New York 
Zoological Society, who has been most active in this 
good service, has written an interesting and fully 
illustrated history of the work done in 1919, which 
no doubt may be had on application to the Society. 

Actively interested with Mr. Grant are many men 
east and west who have done useful work in science, 
business, and public service. Among them are 
Franklin K. Lane, John C. Merriam, William Kent, 
Joseph D. Grant, Henry Fairfield Osborn, Henry S 
Graves and Stephen T. Mather. The purposes of the 
League are to preserve existing redwoods so far as 
possible, to establish a national redwoods park, and 
to encourage the reforestation of cut over areas by 
natural means or by replanting. 

To all nature lovers the saving of these superb 
trees must be a matter of keen interest, but their 
protection is a peculiar need of the Pacific coast 
where they are native. It is the coast states that 
will naturally do most of the work toward saving 
them ’and toward fostering a new growth of red- 
woods on areas from which they have been swept 
away. The energy of Messrs Grant and Mather and 
Mr. Grant’s experience in organization have set this 
movement on foot, and it is for the people of the 
Pacific slope to impart to it a constantly increasing 
momentum, 

It’s beginnings were made easier by generous con- 
tributions of money by two Californians who already 
have put forth fine efforts to save for the Americans 
the natural things that Americans so readily destroy. 
Years ago Mr. William Kent presented to the nation 
the famous Muir woods on the slopes of Mt. Tamal- 
pais north of San Francisco; xnd Mr. Stephen Tyng 
Mather, the Director of the National Park Service, 
has given lavishly of time, effort, and money, in be- 
half of our national parks. Other coast people— 


They are thought to be the oldest living . 


, extermination. 
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individually and by counties and by states—must 
energetically take hold of this work and see to it that 
these wonderful forests are preserved for themselves 
and for future generations. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW 

WITHIN the past year or two there has been 

complaint by sportsmen that the Migratory 
Bird Law was not being enforced. Those who com- 
plained did not realize that the law was not enforced 
because Congress had provided no money for the 
purpose. Recently funds for this purpose have be- 
come available, and though they are small, the Bio- 
logical Survey is making them go as far as possible. 

The case of the State of Missouri vs. R. P. Holland 
was argued in the Supreme Court of the United 
States on March 2nd. This is the case in which the 
constitutionality of the Migratory Bird Law Enab- 
ling Act is said to be involved. 

A United States game warden recently arrested 
two violators in the Back Bay section of Virginia, 
and three at Havre de Grace, Maryland, and all were 
taken before United States Commissioners and bound 
over for the action of the Grand Jury. A warden on 
the New Jersey coast arrested three men for killing 
geese: out of season. These arrests were of persis- 
tent violators of the law, two of whom were last 
year arrested and convicted on a similar charge. 

Wild ducks in cold storage have been seized in 
Oregon, Washington, Iowa, Maryland,‘and Virginia, 
and charges brought and convictions had for selling 
ducks in Maryland. One of these offenders paid a 
fifty-dollar fine; another, one of ten dollars. In 
Texas eleven violators brought before the Federal 
Court in Texarkana, Texas, in March, were fined ten 
dollars each. There have been ‘many arrests in 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Iowa, but the cases have not yet been brought to 
trial. Cases which involve the killing and transpor- 
tation of ducks or swans are under consideration in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Montana, and Florida. 

On the whole there seems to be much activity 
among the game warden force of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and this force is constantly being 
increased, 

In view of the apparent effect of ‘the Migratory 
Bird Law in adding to our supply of wild fowl, it 
is of high importance that the enforcement of the 
law should be strict. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE 

Wit the August number FOREST AND STREAM 

enters upon its forty-ninth year of continuous 
publication. During those years it has originated 
many and consistently championed every regulation 
looking toward the conservation of our natural re- 
sources and the preservation of our wild-life, and 
has fought with determination every attack directed 
against those already established. At this writing 
we are confronted by another attempt on the part 
of a group of people to encroach upon territory set 
aside for the use of the public at large. This pro- 
posed encroachment FOREST AND STREAM is now 
combatting. Also, in this number there appears an 
article concerning the protection of the Alaska 
brown bear. That animal is threatened by legisla- 
tion which, if successful, will result in its early 
A careful reading of the article 
and the many extracts from letters bearing upon 
the subject is earnestly advocated. 
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THE INFANCY OF TWO BARRED OWLS 


DO FLEDGLING OWLS SUBSIST MORE ON BIRDS THAN THEIR ELDERS? 


OBSER- 


VATIONS ON THIS BROOD WOULD INDICATE THAT SUCH IS THE CASE. 


T was on the twenty-ninth of May when 

I discovered the owls. The two young 

were lying in a slight depression on 
pine needles at the base of a huge pine. 
They were about ten or twelve inches in 
length, covered with a soft, thick coat of 
yellowish white down, among which were 
dispersed the large pin feathers of gray 
and brown arranged in bands or bars 
proclaiming them to be barred owls. The 
eyes were black with a steely blue iris 
and the beak was a dirty yellow in color; 
the coloring about the beak and eyes gave 
their flat, human-like faces a spectacled 
appearance. 

When approached, they would snap 
their beaks and in general they would try 
‘to look quite fierce, but.they soon quieted 
down and uttered soft, sharp peeps like 
those of a young dove. The peeps or 
perhaps the loud snappings usually at- 
tracted the mother, but when she saw the 
huge intruder she settled on a branch 
close by and manifested her disapproval 
of the proceedings by loud snaps and pro- 
longed hoots, which always stirred up the 
young into a renewed state of activity. 

As near as could be estimated, the 
young were a week or ten days old, and 
had evidently fallen out of their nest high 
up in the pine. 

Next morning, dragging myself out of 
bed at four, I hurried to the spot which 
was about two miles distant and stationed 
myself very near the young and awaited 
developments. In a little less than a half 
hour the mother came to the young bear- 
ing a bull-head in her talons; besides this 
the night or early morning foragings of 
the mother were rewarded by four small 
birds which were laying on the ground 
close by the young. Seizing the bull-head 
’ in her claws, the old bird tore it into three 
large pieces and in turn fed them to the 
young. The birds were picked up by the 
mother and given to the young, who 
would grasp them by the head and swal- 
low them whole. After the seemingly 
painful process of swallowing was over, 
the tail feathers of the victim would pro- 
trude from either side of the mouth in a 
comical fashion, giving ‘them the appear- 
ance of spectacled ‘p:rates with their stiff 
mustaches sticking out from each side 
of the lip. 

After the feeding comedy and the 
mother had taken her leave I walked up 
to them very quietly; unlike the day 
before they let me approach without the 
slightest sign of fear, but when I at- 
tempted to pick them up they snapped 
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The two barred owlets 

their beaks and clawed furiously. Here 
I observed that although they clawed and 
grasped, they never made an attempt to 
bite. I even placed my finger under their 
noses and pushed them but this was un- 
heeded. After some trouble I placed them 
on a birch-log before the ready camera, 
but I had to wait pretty nearly an hour 
before they settled and assumed a sat- 
isfactory pose. A few minutes later the 
mother returned with a young rabbit. 
Tearing it to bits, she fed the young and 
also partook herself. 

Three days later I again visited them. 
This short space of time had wrought 
quite a change in the owlets; the perma- 
nent feathers were more prominent, their 
faces had become flatter and in nature 
they were much wilder, making ludicrous 
and awkward attempts to escape when 
I approached. I made particular note of 
this visit because among the many cast- 
ings and litter I found the bodies of one 
chipping sparrow, one song sparrow, two 
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catbirds, and two bluebirds, and, as on 
another occasion, the body of a large bull- 
head partly eaten. From this quota it 
can be safely said that this owl is [some- 
times] destructive to insectivorous and 
usefulh birds. In no case did I ever find 
the body of a mouse or other rodent 
among the castings. 

The young were now much larger and 
demanded a large supply of food. 

Two days later I found them feeding 
themselves on a frog and twe fledglings. 
The longitudinal bars on their breasts 
could now be easily distinguished among 
the thinning down and some of the wing 
coverts had made their appearance. 

A week later they made their first 
flight, which, of course, was short; they 
would follow their mother from tree to | 
tree, but at the end of an owl’s day 
(night) they would return to the old 
roost just before or shortly after sunrise. 

Next day while wandering about the 
vicinity of the roost I was surprised and 
dismayed to find the partly eaten body of 
one young owl lying on the ground, and 
close by was the other, probably killed by 
some prowler. 


RHINOCEROS HORNS 
HE front horn of the female rhin- 
oceros, in a perfect specimen, is 
long, graceful and slender and it 
is often considerably spatulate (or flat- 
tened) towards the tip. The horn is 
generally thicker and stronger near the 
end than it is some inches below. Such 
a perfect horn is seldom seen—it would 
hardly be an exaggeration te say that 
nineteen out of twenty females, at some 
time during their lives, break their horns 
at the waist-like part and lose from six 
inches to a foot and a half of its length. 
The horn thus broken is ground and 
sharpened on stones, and by digging, un- 
til it again becomes pointed, but it is 
now short and stumpy and has lost the 
graceful outline of its original shape. 
The perfect horn of the female white 
rhinoceros is also slender like that of 
the black, but may be distinguished from 
the latter by the base, which is squar- 
ish in front, instead of oval in section. 
as with the prehensile lipped variety. 
Amongst this species also an unbroken 
horn is seldom seen, nearly every female: 
bears the stumpy type, whieh denotes a. 
former break. E 
In one specimen of the white rhin- 


Sharpened oceros I met with, the posterior horn 
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was very spatulate indeed and some 
inches longer than the front. Although 
the latter was of the broken, stumpy 
type. it was of fair length and so the 
rear horn must have been of most ab- 
normal length. I saw this rhinoceros 
three or four times and observed her 
through glasses from considerably un- 
der a hundred yards distant. 

In the diagrams I have tried to illus- 
trate (1) a perfect horn, (2) the same 
horn broken off, (3) the same horn 
after going through the sharpening 
process. 

C. H. STIGAND. 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE 
HE editors of FOREST AND STREAM, 
having previously heard of my ex- 
planation of the shape and growth 
of rhinoceros horns, have asked me to 
make an addition to Major Stigand’s in- 
teresting note. 

When in the northeastern Uele district 
during the Congo Expedition (1909- 
1915) I had the opportunity of seeing 
at least 150 sets of square-lipped rhin- 
oceros horns which Greek traders were 
exporting from the Belgian Congo. The 
American Museum now owns about 30 
sets selected from them. 

There can be little doubt that the 
shape of rhinoceros horns is as variable 
an individual character as the great dif- 
ferences in form and size would at once 
suggest. They are independent growths 
arising from two patches of skin as com- 
pact horn-like masses composed of ver- 
tical fibres. They may be straight, 


Photgraph by Herbert Lang. 
Square-lipped rhino with broken horn 


curved forward, or bent to the rear, in 
the latter case almost forming a semi- 
circle. Of course in young specimens 
they are of a rather regular conical 
type, whereas with advancing age the 
part immediately above the base is grad- 
ually worn away. Then the outstanding 
base becomes bristly and the increasing 
height accentuates the slenderness of the 
upper portion. The rear horn is gener- 
ally very much smaller than the front 
one, and is sometimes a mere bump. In 
rare cases there may be an additional 
horny excrescence either between or be- 
hind the two horns. 

The two largest specimens of white 
rhinoceros ever collected are those Mr. 
James P. Chapia and I obtained for the 
group now mounted in the American 
Museum of Natural History. Both of 
them have exceptionally large rear horns. 
The male has a 42-inch front and 22%- 
inch rear horn, and the female a 36%- 
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Photograph by Herbert Lang. 
Square-lipped rhino with perfect horns 


inch front and a 21-inch rear horn. 
I have heard of front horns with knob- 
like expansion toward the tip but have 
never seen one and I observed the spatu- 
late feature only in rear horns. The 
broken horns that came to my notice 
were merely rounded off at the tip end. 
This, however, happens only in adult 
specimens with longer horns and I doubt 
whether the stumps left ever subsequent- 
ly change much in form. 

The horns of the cow rhinoceros are 
of course relatively more slender than 
those of the bull. This character is de- 
pendent on the narrower nasal bones to 
which the skin supporting the horns is 
attached. So far as the smoothing and 
sharpening of rhinoceros horns is‘ con- 
cerned I do not think that it is essen- 
tially caused by rubbing them against 
stones and much less by digging. It is 
rather due to the indirect action of the 
heavy vegetation through which the 
animal moves with constantly nodding 
head. In some regions the greater wear 
may be traced to the effect of the razor- 
like blades of common grasses. The 
square-lipped species feeds only on grass. 
Occasionally after wallowing in mud it 
may rub its horn against the ground, 
but this performance is short in com- 
parison with the constant movement of 
the horns against the entangled brush 
of the habitat during the daily 15 to 20 
mile stroll. HERBERT LANG. 


THE JACK CURLEW 
HIS is a fine large bird, brown in 
T color, with a long decurved bill. Its 
note, a series of whistles like those 


of the greater yellowleg, but lower 
pitched, less modulated and sometimes 
prolonged into a trill or rattle, can be 
confused with the note of no other bird. 
Though a far northern breeder, it is one 
of the first of its kind to reach us on 
the southward migration, often being 
present in small numbers by the fourth 
of July. The first birds are usually seen 
singly or two or three together. Later, 
in favored localities they may form flocks 
of considerable size. 

The jack curlew flies usually over the 
bay or meadows, but not infrequently 
along the ocean shore. Its flight is pe- 
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culiarly steady and direct. If the gun- 
ner’s decoys are set directl, in its path 
it will often descend to them, but it sel- 
dom swerves to right or left for the 
purpose of doing so. It associates very 
little with other shore birds. 

Several other curlews may occur rare- 
ly on our coast. The much larger sickle- 
bill with very large. bill and yellower 
color is now very rarely cen, though 
formerly more numerous. The Euro- 
pean whimbrel and curlew, correspond- 
ing to our jack and sickle-bill in size 
but with white at the base of the tail, 
have straggled once or twice to this side 
of the Atlantic. In the past the Eskimo 
curlew, which after feeding on the tun- 
dra‘of Labrador, migrated south across 
the sea, sometimes occurred in consid- 
erable numbers. This is a bird resem- 
bling the jack curlew very closely but 
smaller, with a smaller, less curved bill. 
As the jack varies greatly as ‘to size 
of bill, the best distinguishing mark ~ 
between the two was the color of the 
under side of the flight-feathers, barred 
in the jack and plain in the Eskimo cur- 
lew. The latter bird is now very rare, 
approaching extinction—J. T. N. 


THE TRAIL OF A SNAKE 


ANY times along a dusty trail we 

see a wavy path about. one-half 

inch wide going across the trail. 

This is a snake track, but the next ques- 
tion is, “Which way was he going?” If 
you observe closely you will find little 
mounds of dirt on the outside of the 
curve which are made by the movement 
of the snake’s body in pushing forward. 
In the accompanying diagram, snake 
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Diagram of snake track 


going in direction of arrow, crosses mark 
mounds of earth. These are always on 
the outside of the curve. Watch a snake 
sometime and he will prove it for you. 
This is just for general interest to the 
woodsman. AN OLD-TIMER. 


TURTLE EGGS 

N September 23, 1916, and Septem- 

ber 21, 1918, I had found young 
snapping turtles with shell one 

inch to one and one-eighth inch long at 
Mastic, Long Island, and had come to 
think of this as the season when eggs of 
this turtle were hatching in the locality. 
In the forenoon of June first, 1919, a 
snapping turtle was found laying her 
eggs in the edge of some plowed ground 
about forty yards from a creek. Off 
hand, it seemed that these eggs should 
hatch at an earlier date, but why not 
try and find out? In the afternoon, 
after the turtle was gone we dug down 
and unearthed 23 eggs, to keep them u- 
der observation. The more or less arti- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 396) 
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A CAMP CLOTHES DRYER 
VERY useful little article to have 
about camp is a clothes dryer, and 
considering the simple way in which it 
can be constructed it would seem that no 
camper would be without one. Just as 
soon as my tent is up and the kettle 
boiling on the fire I look around among 
the scrub trees surrounding my camp 
and cut two thin poles of about three- 
quarter inch in thickness and which have 
a proper arrangement of branches to suit 
my purpose. These I trim in such a man- 
ner that they will have a forked crotch 
on their tops and about the same dis- 
tance from their ends—their length being 
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about four feet. I also arrange for a 
notch or branch-butt about in the middle 
of each. I then sharpen their ends and 
stick them in the ground back of the fire 
about five feet apart. Into the two 
crotches at their tops I lay a one-half 
inch rod, also cut in the woods, and 
another one on the half-way notches. 
This completes the arrangement and I 
then have a very handy place to hang 
any garment that needs drying. As the 
frame is constructed of green wood there 
is no donger of it burning even when 
placed very near the fire. 


P. P. AVERY. 


KINGFISH BAIT 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ILL you please tell me what would 
make a good bait for kingfish and 
croakers, and also if a fish swallows or 
eats poison will it affect the meat? 
A READER. 


"(HE best possible bait for the true 

kingfish — Menticirrus nebulosus — is 
first the bloodworm, next the shedder 
crab and then the squid. The latter 
should be skinned before using, as it 


makes a perfectly white and very at- 
tractive bait and is one of the best of 
baits for croakers. Crabs are also good 
for the latter fish. Some fish seem to be 
peculiarly affected by any poisoning sub- 
stance which they may absorb and very 
severe cases of ptomaine poisoning have 
arisen from eating bluefish suspected of 
having been affected by what they had 
eaten. Crabs and oysters are well known 
to be susceptible to such infection and 
lobsters taken from copper ledges in the 
depths of the sea are looked upon with 
aversion by the fishermen. However, 
there may be more of superstition than 
real fact about many of the well accepted 
statements of laymen regarding such 
matters. [EDITORS.] 


AN EFFICIENT CAMPFIRE 


Mest campfire appliances that are 
recommended to the woodsman are 
rather bulky arrangements to manage in 
the pack. I have designed one that re- 
quires but a single frame to carry and 
when set up in camp will make a very 
efficient fire place. 

The frame or grate measures 20” by 
24” and is made of two equal parts of 
3/16” wire framework. Cross wires of 
5/32”, set 1” apart, should be securely 
bent around the frame at each end. A 
better job can be made if the joints are. 
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FFPICIENT CAMP FIRE 
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brazed. It can be made to fold at the 
middle, thus reducing the size for carry- 
ing, but the hinges must be set so that 
when the frame is opened they will hold 
straight. When setting it up, first scoop 
out a hollow in the ground as shown in 
cut and place the grate over the hole on 
four stones of even size. By this ar- 
rangement a much greater draft is in 
duced and an ideal cooking fire produced 
in a much shorter length of time than is 


usually required to produce the desired 


bed of coals. The front of the fireplace 
should face toward the northwest. 


P. P. AVERY. 
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AS TO TYING FLIES 

HE height of bliss attained by the 

man who can build his own fly-rod 

is vouchsafed to very few of this 
earth. The man who can build both a 
fly-rod and the fly te go upon it is one 
of a still smaller circle. Yet one im- 
agines that there be many anglers who 
can learn to build flies, even if they can- 
not build fly-rods. A Certain Person has 
conceived the notion that she can learn 
to tie flies, and I rather fancy that I 
could learn to do as much myself in the 
course of a dozen years or so. Be all 
that as it may, we did tie flies at Lessie’s 
place on the Prairie, and tied flies which 
proved equal to killing trout. Nothing 
in our books quite covered the bill for 
these dark-bodied and light-winged flies 
which we saw the trout were taking. 


Camp Fira—P/an blew. 


Whereupon Madame executed upon a No. 
10 hook a peacock body, a hackle cut 
from a squirrel’s tail and wings made 
from the shoulder feathers of a widgeon. 
Perhaps the squirrel tail did it, for this 
sort of hackle moves most beautifully in 
the water. At any rate we found this 
fly to be about as good a killer as 
the squirrel hackle, over green or dark 
body, no wings at all being used except- 
ing the squirrel tail, to be a killing form 
of fly for trout. Such a fly is very “live” 
in the water, and when handled properly 
by the rod, créeps and crawls about in 
a most fascinating manner. 

A friend of mine, bringing up the 
question of small flies and modest ties, 
says that he has found that trout which 
have been planted in a stream are always 
more notional regarding the flies than 
are the native trout in a wild stream 
which has not been stocked. I think the 
experience of others will bear him out 
in this assertion. In the Thunder 
Bay streams of Michigan we found flies 
like the Jungle-cock, grasshopper, Par- 
machene-belle, etc., to be good killers. On 
the prairie one would fish a long time 
before he would kill a trout on any one 
of these, and probably this is the experi- 
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ence of a great many streams which have - 


been steadily planted and also steadily 
fished. The little Pine River, Messrs. 
Miller and McLeod’s preserved stream in 
Wisconsin, which I have so often men- 
tioned, is, I think, something of an ano- 
maly. The small and dark flies do not 
seem to work there, and the No. 6 hook, 
with such flies as silver-doctor, grizzly- 
king, ete., seems to be most desirable 
there. It is enly fair to say, however, 
that the smaller flies, such as 12 and 14, 
have not been tried out there so ther- 
oughly. 
EMERSON HOUGH. 


A BIRCH BARK BAIT-BLANKET 
N old bait which has lost its paint 
and attraction for the fish may be 
changed into a satisfactory lure by cover- 


BIRCH BARK COVER FOR AN OLD BAIT. 


ing it with birch bark. Split the bark 
thin and lash it to the bait with fish line. 
This trick is good to know for one of 
those days when the fish seem to refuse 
everything—then the birch bark bait is 
apt to tickle their curiosity. 


CATCHING MINNOWS 

INNOWS are sometimes hard to ob- 

tain with a minnow net, and some 
anglers can’t wait for them to come back 
and feed after they have been scared 
away by the lowering of the net. The 
remedy is to either have patience or to 
use a regular fishing pole. I always use a 
pole when after minnows for bait, as the 
only things that need be carried are a 
few of the smallest hooks obtainable, a 
spool of No. 40 cotton thread, preferably 
black, and some very small corks, while 
most of the minnow nets sold are bulky 
to carry and require an axe to cut a pole 
for them. All that are necessary besides 
the small hooks, corks and thread are a 
pocket knife and some dough for bait. 
The pole can be cut anywhere. 

Rig up your outfit and put a tiny ball 
of dough on the barb of the hook. You'll 
get minnows only, with maybe a few 
chubs if you fish towards dark, while if 
you used worms the sunnies would beat 
the minnows to it every time. While 
sunnies are good bait at rare times, the 


minnow is the all around, all the time 
bait, summer or winter. 

It is good sport to go after large sun- 
nies for the pan with this dainty outfit, 
for they can make the light pole bend in 
the same way as a trout does a fly rod, 
giving you a trout fight in miniature. 
More than once when on a camping trip 
with no meat for supper as night ap- 
proached I have caught a half dozen large 
sunnies and skinned them in a half hour. 
Except for the many bones they are ex- 
cellent eating. 

A fair number of minnows caught 
would be 100 an hour. My highest was 
132 in that time. A few bleed at the 
gills and soon die, but the majority are 
unaffected by the hooking and if removed 
carefully with a wet hand they will last 
as long as net-caught ones. 

F. C. LAWRENCE, Penn. 


A DRINKING CUP 


A efficient cup or dipper may be made 
out of an ordinary tin can. First 
the rim that is left on the top of the can 
must be removed. To do this, thrust the 
can in some hot coals. As the can be- 
comes heated, the solder melts, and the 
cover may be forced off with a knife or 
any handy article. 

Then two holes are made in the top 
of the can, near together, as in the dia- 
gram. Put a wire around the bottom of 
the can. Then fasten two wires in the 
holes in the top of the can, and twist. 
Make the wire the desired length of the 
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A drinking cup made from a tin can 
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handle. Then fasten the wires to the 
loose wire at the bottom of the can. 
When the wire at the bottem of the can 
is tightened, a good drinking cup is the 
result. The camper will often times find 
time to make such handy articles. 

C. J. PoBANz, Wis. 


TO HOLD THE TROLLING ROD 


eo a piece of tubing slightly 
larger than the butt of your rod, 
about seven or eight inches long, flatten 


one end with a hammer and bore through 
it a hole large enough to allow entry to 
a large thumb screw. When wanted for 
yse, screw the tubing tight to the edge of 
the boat and insert the rod. The tube 
must be large enough to allow the rod 
handle a little play. 


PS TO PRESERVE A FISH LINE 
yr braided silk fishing lines at 

their present high prices most of 
us would welcome a preservation for 
them. Here is a treatment which pro- 
longs the life of the line and makes it 
float on the surface of the water. Stretch 
the line from two or more nails, breast 
high. Saturate a soft rag with vaseline 
and give the line a thorough rubbing with 
this rag, renewing the vaseline on the 
rag from time to time and making sure 
that it thoroughly penetrates the line. 
When this has been accomplished wipe 
the line once with a dry rag to remove 
any surplus grease. 

Baiting with helgramites the angler 
stands at the head of a riffle or white 
water paying out the line until the bait 
reaches the water just below the riffle 
when there is usually a strike. Best re- 
sults are obtained by this method when 
the sun is high. 

F. C. LAWRENCE, Penn. 
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THE SAGE HEN 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
> ROMPTED by an editorial in a re- 
cent issue of ForREST AND STREAM ad- 
vocating protection for the sage hen, I 
am enclosing herewith some notes or ob- 
servations made during a five months’ 

_ tour of central and western Montana. 

Little light seems to have been. thrown 
on the life history of the sage hen; for 
what reason I know not except that they 
inhabit arid and inaccessible regions. 

Present day agitation for the protec- 
tion of the sage hen is indeed timely. 
They are still fairly abundant in certain 
sections of the west, but let us not lose 
sight of the fact that the larger part of 
the public domain has been converted into 
range and as the country becomes settled 
game quickly disappears. 

Last January a report became current 
that a large number of sage hens had 
taken up winter quarters in the “Crazy 
Woman’s Pocket,” in central Montana. 
Wishing to verify this report with eye- 
evidence I made a journey through that 
lonely region about the middle of Janu- 
ary, hoping to get some good photographs. 
The region in question is remote from 
populated districts and the artemisia 
grows there in profusion. 

In the dead of winter sage hens become 
sociable and congregate in large flocks 
while at other seasons of the year they 
are not gregarious to the same extent. 
I am sure that the huge flock we saw 
numbered not less than one thousand 
birds. The number was estimated, of 
course, but I believe it was under rather, 
than over estimated. 

Crazy Woman’s Pocket is an interest- 
ing formation from a geological stand- 
point. It is almost completely surround- 
ed by rim rock which in places rises fifty 
feet above the enclosed area, forming a 
pocket as the name would signify. Few 
habitations grace the spot. Occasionally 
the lonely cabin of a homesteader looms 
up in the distance, but for the most part 
it is an arid and dreary region. Such a 
region is quite ideal for sage hens, as they 
quickly desert fertile and settled districts 
for sage-covered, remote places. 

A chilly blast was blowing out of the 
north and in the freezing temperature we 
failed utterly in our efforts to get photo- 
graphs, but it was a rare treat to see 
those magnificent birds take wing, rising 
into the wind until about fifty feet above 
the field and then turning down wind like 
scout planes with throttles wide open. It 
is astonishing at what speed such big 
birds can move with a strong wind in 
their favor. 

An old cock bird is perhaps just a trifle 
smaller than the wild turkey, although 
individual birds in the flock under obser- 
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vation varied greatly in point of ‘size. 
The maximum length of hens is perhaps 
not over 22 inches, while cock .birds at- 
tain a length of 28-inches and weigh as 
much as 8% pounds. 

Although balked at the outset in our 
attempt to get pictures we continued our 
efforts. We resorted to stalking, but with 
small success. The birds were wary and 
would not allow a closer approach than 
twenty-five yards. The concealment in 
spots where the wind had cleared away 
the snow was little short of remarkable. 
Even close scrutiny at that distance failed 
to reveal the outlines of birds.. It was an 
excellent example of protective coloration. 

Old birds are decidedly unsavory. The 
sage leaves upon which.they feed impart 
a rather rank and disagreeable taste to 
their flesh. But this is not true of young 
birds. On the other hand they are tooth- 
some morsels. If old birds are “drawn” 
immediately upon being brought to bag 
they are rendered far more palatable. I 
find this is a precaution old and experi- 
enced gunners invariably take. Many a 
good meal has been spoiled, when birds 
were being prepared for the table, by a 
drop or so of the acrid juices from the 
intestinal tract. 

The antics of cock birds during the 
mating season» are decidedly ludicrous. 
The air sacs on the neck are inflated until 
the breast resembles a pneumatic cushion, 
upon which the bird rests or slides over 
the ground. 

The sage hen is the giant among our 
American grouse and it would be a sad 
commentary on conservation if we al- 
lowed this noble bird to be exterminated. 

J. W. YATES, JR., S. D. 


CROW-SHOOTING 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
HE economic status of the American 
crow is a subject which has been 
much debated by ornithologists. As in 
the case of several other species of birds 
the harm done by the crow is very evi- 
dent, while the good is not so easily per- 
ceived. 

The crow does good by. destroying in- 
jurious insects, small rodents and carrion. 
About 20% of the food of the adults, and 
48% of that of the young, consists ‘of in- 
sects, chiefly of injurious species, while 
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rodents make up about 2% and carrion 
3 per cent. 

This species does harm by eating corn 
and other grain, cultivated fruit, small 
reptiles and amphibians, and the eggs 
and young of wild birds and poultry. 
Corn is one of the staple foods of the 
crow, and constitutes 38% of its food 
for the year. Some of the corn taken is 
undoubtedly waste grain, but much of it 
consists of sprouting kernels and corn 
in the “milk” stage, while some is de- 
rived from shocks standing in the field 
after harvest. The pulling up of the 
sprouting kernels, whereby the future 
crop is often ruined or greatly impaired, 
is the chief cause of the maledictions 
heaped upon the head of this species by 
the farmer. Grain other than corn, 
chiefly wheat, oats and buckwheat, make 
up 13% of the total food. 

Cultivated fruit makes up only a small 
percentage of the total food for the 
year, but since this species has been re- 
ported as occasioning serious damage to 
apples, pears, cherries, grapes, figs, 
oranges, melons, peanuts, almonds, chest- 
nuts and pecans, and since the loss often 
falls very heavily on individual orchards, 
the crow’s depredations in this line can- 
not be overlooked in any consideration of 
its economic status. 


Crows not infrequently raid the poul- 
try yard and carry off young chickens, 
and a good deal of the loss, for which 
“hen-hawks” are blamed and many bene- 
ficial species of hawks consequently per- 
secuted by the farmer, is undoubtedly 
due to crows. 

The crow’s habit of robbing the nests 
of wild birds of eggs and young is well 
known to every field ornithologist. This 
habit may not have constituted a serious 
menace to the smaller wild birds in the 
days when the country was largely cov- 
ered with forest and well-concealed nest- 
ing sites were abundant. But today, 
when vast stretches of open country ex- 
ist, and nesting sites are scarcer and 
not so well concealed, the effect of the 
crow’s nest-robbing proclivities is far 
more serious. 


From the above brief consideration of 
the economic status of the crow we can 
see that it is not a species which should 
be allowed to increase in numbers, and 
while it would be decidedly unwise to urge 
a war of extermination it is desirable to 
keep it in check. This conclusion is 
borne out by the statement of Mr. E. R. 
Kalmbach of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey in his comprehensive bulletin 
The Crew and its Relation to Man, from 
which source I have derived the data on 
percentages of food given above. He 
says, “It is well that no protection be af- 
forded the bird and that permission be 
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granted for shooting it when it is actual- 
ly found doing harm” and “A reasonable 
reduction of numbers is justifiable in 
areas where there is an overabundance 
of the birds.” 

It is one thing to advocate the shoot- 
ing of crows in regions where they are 
too numerous and quite another thing 
to do it. For as every hunter knows, the 


crow is preéminently able to look after 


itself, and it is extremely hard to ap- 
proach within shot-gun range, or even 
sufficiently close to afford a reasonably 
sure mark for the rifle. But in crow- 
shooting if we cannot approach the crow 
we can get the crow to come to us. 

The first thing to do is to study the 
crow’s vocabulary rather closely, when 
we shall find that it does not utter the 
conventional “Caw” usually ascribed to 
it. In fact, there is no “c” in its note at 
all, the initial letter being “r”, and the 
call “R-rawr.”” When a crow finds any- 
thing of interest and proceeds to call its 
confreres it says “Raw-awrr—raw-awrr” 
with a rising inflection on the “awrr.” 
A crow in distress utters a half-choked 
“ahrr-ahrr-ahrr.” Now after we have 
practised these two call-notes until we 
have both pitch and volume under con- 
trol and can utter them in a realistic 
manner, we can proceed on our crow- 
shooting expedition. 

It is a good plan to pick out a thick 
clump of trees from beneath which we 
can command a clear view of a tall 
dead tree, or of a tree with thin foliage. 
Then stationing ourselves under cover 
we give the gathering call, or if there 
are crows near at hand the lower distress 
call. The crows usually respond in- 
stantly and come and perch in the dead 
tree. It is well not to open fire until a 
good many crows have gathered, as when 
a large number are present, and when 
our calling has stirred them to a great 
pitch of excitement, we can shoot again 
and again without the flock leaving the 
spot, as long as we keep up the calling. 
It is possible under these conditions to 
kill two crows with practically every 
shot, with either shot-gun or rifle, by 
waiting until two are in line of fire. 
Sometimes with a shot-gun three may be 
secured at a shot and my best record is 
sixteen crows with seven shots. 

The best sport in this method of crow- 
shooting is, of course, with a small cali- 
bre rifle. Fair practice in wing shoot- 
ing may be had by using a 20-gauge shot 
gun as the birds wheel overhead. 

I have called up crows in this manner 
repeatedly in the same neighborhood, but 
it is to be recommended that the trick 
should not be practised too continuously 
in one spot. A. B. Kuga, Ontario. 


AN OLD NUMBER FOUND 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
] am sending you a copy of the Forest 

AND STREAM, dated Jan. 5th, 1888, 
which I found last week twenty-six miles 
from any settlement in an old camp, 
while on a canoe trip. 

You will note that it is in a very good 
state of preservation, although it had 
lain away in its lonely home for so 
many years. 

H. B. STaANwoop, Maine. 


\ 
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A RECORD MOOSE HEAD 


To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 

AST fail while guiding a party of 

sportsmen from the States on a hunt 
in the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, we 
picked up a rather remarkable moose 
head, a picture of which I enclose. We 
found it in the ‘country between Funny 
River and Lake Tustumena. 

Andrew Berg, another guide attached 
to our party, claimed that the head be- 
longed to him, as he had shot a very large 
moose in this region a number of years 
ago and had cached the head in the place 
where we found it. 

We measured. it very carefully with a 
steel tape and found that it had a spread 
of 76% inches. Undoubtedly the head 
when fresh would have measured at least 
two or three inches more and would have 
equalled, if not surpassed, the world’s 
record of 78% inches, which I believe is 


Pes ae 


A record Alaska moose head 


on exhibition at the Field Museum in 
Chicago. Both Mr. Heyward Cutting and 
Mr. Oliver Wolcott, the sportsmen we 
were accompanying, suggested that the 
head should be placed in some- museum 
and agreed to present it in Berg’s name to 
whatever institution he would name, but 
he would not part with it and it now 
adorns his cabin at Kenai. 
WALTER LopGE, Seward, Alaska. 


A BIG TROUT 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
N incentive to those who are now get- 
ting ouj their tackle, counting their 
supplies. and longing to tread the banks 
of mountain streams will be the following 
account of a trout caught in Wyoming 
last fall just before the trout fishing sea- 
son closed. 
Charles Workman and Otto Koenig, 


“two of Park County’s most persistent and 


expert fishermen, ‘went a short distance 
from Cody to the Shoshone dam deter- 
mined to bring in the usual “big one.” 
Mr. Koenig cast in his line just a time or 
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two when he felt a jerk and a heavy 
pull. After skilfully playing the fish, 
Mr. Koenig realized that he had lost in 
the fight. - 
In a few moments, Mr. Workma 
changed his bait to a Colorado Spinner 
No. 3, and thirty minutes after the fish 
that had succeeded in getting away from 
Mr. Koenig, hit the same pool. The fish 
made a lunge for the spinner and was 
immediately hooked. After playing the 
trout in a game fight for five minutes, 
Mr. Koenig succeeded in bringing him to 
the shore, with the five ounce fly rod 
bending almost double under the weight. 
The catch was an eight pound cut 
throat or native trout, probably the larg- 
est one of its kind to be caught in the 
Shoshone River in Wyoming. It has been 
mounted and is now on display at the 
Post Office Store at Cody. 
AGNEs R. WricuT, Wyo. 


AN APPRECIATION 

To the Editor of ForREST AND STREAM: 

ERHAPS it might interest you to 

state that I had been back but five 
days from a hunting trip into the Flor- 
ida Cypress when I read the story: 
“How Pomp Saved Our Christmas,” by 
E. R. Wilbur, in the December number of 
your magazine, which, no doubt, caused 
it to appeal to me all the more. I lived 
in Florida for seven years, and while 
living there took many hunts into the 
Cypress after deer and turkeys. There- 
fore, you can readily understand that 
I am in a position, more or less, to pass 
critical judgment on all stories of Flor- 
ida hunting. Mr. Wilbur’s descriptions 
of the country, the cypress swamps, and 
the trailing of that big buck tally so 
well with some of my experiences down 
there that it almost seemed as though 
I was recounting some of my hunts. They 
were as true to life as they possibly 
could be. 

My hunt in November was a success. 
Game was very plentiful—particularly 
turkeys, which were so plentiful that we 
passed up shots every day because we 
already had all we needed. I saw sev- 
enteen deer in five days, and killed a 
dandy buck for my part of the spoils, 
as well as four turkeys, one of which 
was a seventeen pound gobbler. On two 
separate occasions I walked into the 
midst of a drove of turkeys. Once they 
flushed in front of me and sailed away 
amidst the palms like a covey of quail. 
The other time they used their long red 
legs and sped away into the palmettoes 
to safety. 

W. M. GARLINGTON, Illinois. 


SNAKES AND TURKEYS 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

OUR recent article entitled “A Snake 

that Imitates a Rattler” reminds me 
of the fact that nearly all snakes would 
be rattlers in the ordinary acceptance 
of that term if possessed of rattles, if 
the vibrant motion of the tail when 
angry would indicate anything. I allude 
particularly to the black snake, king 
snake and chicken snake, whose oscilla- 
tion of the tail, when angry, is equal to 
anything of the kind that ever emanated 
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from the rattlesnake, and could the rat- 
tles of a true rattler be attached to them, 
as I often wished to see done, you then 
would have the true “sing” of the rattle- 
snake, minus his poisonous properties. 
I don’t think a rattler is conscious of 
his “tune” and only vibrates his tail 
when angry preparatory to striking, as 
is the case with those species which I 
have just mentioned. Audubon says : 
rattler never strikes without rattling, 
and destitute of that appendage canno‘ 
strike at all, which latter clause I do not 
believe; however, if true, it would only 
go to prove what I have written above, 
that the brain and tail move sympatheti- 
cally, regardless of sound. 

And whilst writing I wish to allude to 
the location of sound most extraordinari- 
‘ ly developed in the wild turkey, alone, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
though I have been a reader of your 
journal nearly thirty years, and have 
never seen a notice of it and have read 
numerous stories relating to its charac- 
teristics, particularly its intelligence. I 
allude most particularly to the power of 
locating the imitator of its call, when 
turkey hunting, and no matter the dis- 
tance from you, if it can hear you (and 
it can hear you half a mile under favor- 
able circumstances), if it wants to come 
to your call, it will come to that very 
spot where the call is made. Of course 
you are supposed to be concealed in a 
blind and the turkeys are flushed, but if 
it wants to come, though I am sorry to 
say they are often actuated by business 
engagements elsewhere, it will do so, and 
no martin ever went truer to its gourd 
or a rifle bullet to the mark than Mr. 
Turkey to the exact spot where that call 
is made, though it be only large enough 
to conceal your body. I consider this de- 
velopment of the bump of location of 
sound most astounding, and if another 
animal possesses it, I would like to know 
it. It is developed somewhat in the hog 
but nothing approaching that of the 
turkey. 

JAMES Moore, North Carolina. 


CARNIVOROUS SQUIRRELS AND 
VEGETARIAN FOXES 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
AVE any of the readers of FOREST 
AND STREAM ever noticed that red 

squirrels are sometimes carnivorous? 

Such is the fact, vouched for by two 
railroad men, one of them well known 
to the writer, whose word can be depend- 
ed upon. During the past winter a dog 
which had been killed by their freight 
engine, near Tuscarora, Pa., was ob- 
served being fed upon by two red squir- 
rels. An investigation by two of the 
train crew showed that the two squirrels 
had burrowed quite a hole into the body 
of the canine, which had been preserved 
by the prolonged cold spell. Nearby was 
the hole of the squirrels, through the 
snow in which they were seen to take 
refuge. 

The severe winter in the Poconos has 
also caused some foxes to become vege- 
tarians according to the testimony of one 
reliable resident of that section wherein 
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foxes have been seen to appear in his 
orchard back of his house to obtain fall- 
en apples. The foxes were very scant 
around the ribs. 

J. Ke1rH Esser, Pefttnsylvania. 


GROWTH OF INCISOR IN SQUIRREL 
erHE accompanying illustration gives 
a left side view of an abnormal 
skull of the Western Fox Squirrel 
compared with a normal skull (above) ; 
described by Dayton Stoner in a publica- 
tion of the Iowa Academy of Science. 
“Apparently this animal had, through 
some accident or other, lost the exposed 
tip of the lower left incisor, thus leaving 
the upper incisor of that side unopposed; 
as a consequence, the latter tooth did not 
extend downward much further than 
normally, but assumed the outline of an 
incomplete circle, growing backward and 
upward.” 


The complicated state of affairs result- 
ing “must have caused much inconven- 
ience and even pain to the animal until 
its sufferings were ended by a shot from 
the hunter’s gun.” 


CECROPIA LEADERS AND SOME 
LARGE FISH 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
N the April issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM, there appears an article by 
E. T. Whiffin headed, “Fly Fishing Both 
Wet and Dry.” Altogether the article 
strikes me as an exceptionally good one. 
There is one particular item, however, 
that has aroused my curiosity and I 
should like to know if you cogld procure 
for me the information. It is relative to 
the cecropia silk worm, from which Mr. 
Whiffin says he procured material for 
a knotless leader about six feet long. 
First, I should like to know enough 
about the cecropia silk worm to readily 
recognize it, if it is among our local 
bugs. I should then like to know all 
about extracting the material from the 
worm and how to make the leader. 
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I have no doubt in the least that thou- 
sands of fishermen would be tremendously 
interested in knowing the details con- 
cerning this subject. I make occasional- 
ly my own rod and tie my own leaders. 
Sometimes I take a try at fly tying. 
Every other real fisherman im this sec- 
tion of the country has spent many a 
pleasant winter’s evening at the same 
occupation and I am sure it would very 
materially add to our pleasure, if we 
knew how to draw and manufacture our 
own leaders. 

Incidentally, I do not believe that it is 
generally known that we catch trout in 
this locality which compare favorably in 
size with trout taken anywhere in this 
country or Canada. FOREST AND STREAM 
has told many an excellent trout story, 
but most of these stories of especially 
large trout lead us to believe that for 
size and fight it is necessary to go to the 
wilds of Canada for the big ones. It 
might interest you, therefore, to know 
that on the first day of this season three 
brown trout were taken out of the Loyal- 
sock Creek, Lycoming County, over eigh- 
teen inches (18”) long and one of them 
measured twenty and one-quarter inches 
(20%”). One fisherman procured the 
three. Yesterday morning the same fish- 
erman secured two trout sixteen inches 
(16”) and one thirteen inches (13”) long 
in Lycoming Creek, Lycoming County. 
He fished from about six o’clock until 
ten o’clock in the morning. Recently a 
brown trout thirty and one-half inches 
(30%”) long was sent in to one of our 
local taxidermists for mounting. It was 
caught near Tyrone, Pa. I do not know 
the weight but judge it must have 
weighed over eight pounds, as one was 
taken last summer just above Williams- 
port measuring twenty-seven inches (27”) 
and weighing six pounds, nine ounces. 
These of course are brown trout. Last 
year the largest brook trout taken in this 
locality was seventeen and one-half inch- 
es (17%”) long. Quite a number of fif- 
teen and sixteen inch brook trout were 
caught and one fifteen and one-half inch 
(15%”) brook trout was taken from“Ly- 
coming Creek this year. 

I trust that you will succeed in pro- 
curing for me the information relative 
to the silk worm. 

S. R. Hippie, Pennsylvania. 


E fw best of our American caterpillars 
from which to draw leaders is the 
cecropia; a full grown caterpillar some- 
times being five inches long, rather slen- 
der in proportion’ , apple green in color, 
with several large tubicals on the back of 
the segaments near the head. It is some- 
times found on the grass or a nettle-stalk 
or at any height from a few inches to 
fifty feet above the ground. They some- 
times are quite abundant on maple, wil- 
low, alder, elm and sumac and they feed 
on leaves of these trees. 

It is occasionally possible to get a few 
of these worms late in August or early 
in September. When they are about 
ready to spin they are restless and may 
be found crawling rapidly up or down 
trees or across the walk or road and 
sometimes, if you look carefully, you will 
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observe a filament of silk hanging from 
the mouth. They are now ready to spin. 
Take your worm and tear it across a 
quarter or a third back from the head, 
but not in two. Place the whole carcass 
in a pickle composed of 50% of a saturate 
solution of salt and water and 50% vine- 
gar. Allow it to. remain in this for a 
half to three-quarters of an hour, then 
take out the remains and find one end 
of one of the silk sacs, which will be 
translucent or perhaps whitish by this 
time, and abeut the diameter of a steel 
knitting needle. Pull it out carefully and 
stretch it out between two pins so that it 
will dry straight. [EDITors.] 


FROM SAMOA 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 


pe me to thank you for the ex- 
cellent editorial, “The Boy Scout An- 
niversary,” published in: the February 
number of ForREST AND STREAM. 

The “Samoa Times” has republished it 
for the benefit of the newly organized Boy 
Scout movement at Apia, Samoa. 

Allow me to take advantage of this 
opportunity to say how greatly I have 
enjoyed FOREST AND STREAM for many 
years while stationed in Africa, China 
and the South Seas. 

MASON MITCHELL, American Consul. 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN IN 
MANITOBA 


[0 the Editer of FoREST AND STREAM: 
FS several years the Provincial Legis- 
lature has found fit to have a closed 
season for prairie chitken, due largely to 
the fact that this game has been dimin- 
ishing in large numbers, and rather than 
have them extinguished entirely, this 
action was taken. At the present ses- 
sion, an amendment to the Game Laws 
was passed and recently the legislature 
decided to allow a short open season, Oc- 
tober 15-22, both days inclusive, for 
prairie chicken. This decision has met 
with the approval of many Manitoba 
hunters and, in sending this to you, I 
feel that many of your readers will also 
be interested. 
R. CREELMAN, Canada. 


NEST ROBBERS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 


Ta is a very strict law protecting 
wild ducks and prairie chickens be- 
cause they are getting scarce, but I am 
going to name two birds that do more 
harm than gunners do. When I was 
plowing last spring I discovered three 
duck and four prairie chicken nests and 
I plowed around them or moved them to 


one side so as not to disturb them any - 


more than I could help. When I went 
back to harrow the land a couple of days 
later the eggshells were there but the 
birds gone. A man told me he had seen 
some crows and also a hawk eating those 
eggs, so you can figure that 18 ducks were 
destroyed, as they usually lay from 5 to 6 
eggs apiece, and perhaps 50 prairie chick- 
ens, as they lay frem 13 to 15 eggs apiece. 
Now, if these birds destroy nests like that 
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all over the country think of the thou- 
sands of birds they get away with in a 
year. I recommend that a bounty of 10 
cents apiece be put on crows and the same 
on hawks, and make it worth while for 
the farmers to kill off as many as they 
can. In that way at the end of a couple 
of years the crows and hawks would be 
scarce and our ducks and chickens would 
soon reach their old numbers again. I 
think those nest-robbing birds do more 
harm in one year than gunners do in two. 
P. D. RIECHERT, MANITOBA. 


REMARKABLE GROWTH OF 
BRITISH .COLUMBIA TROUT- 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 


N the December, 1918, number of 
FOREST AND STREAM there appeared a 
letter from me concerning the taking of 


A 30-lb. Kamloops trout .- 


four Kamloops Trout or Landlocked 
Salmon from Premier Lake, B. C., on 
May 15th, 1918, which averaged 11 
pounds each. I now enclose a picture of 
a Kamloops Trout taken recently from 
the same lake which weighed 30 pounds, 
was 41 inches long and had a girth mea- 
surement of twenty-five inches. 

This is the largest fish ever taken in 
any of the waters in East Kootenay. 

Premier Lake was stocked August 12th, 
1915, with about 10,000 fry from the 
Gerrard Fish Hatchery. This lake was 
restocked in August, 1918, with 25,000 
more of the same kind of fish and these 
are being taken this year weighing from 
4 to 6 pounds. 

F. A. DUNN, Cranbrook, B. C. 


HOW INDIANS CAUGHT WILD 
PIGEONS. 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
r wandering through the foethills of 


Fresno county, California, in the neigh- | 


borhood ef Kings River, one can find 
places where the Indians caught wild 
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pigeons. In years gone by, the wild 
pigeons were plentiful, so much so that 
the farmers’ wheat crops were badly in- 
jured by them. The pigeon, as you know, 
held his head down while drinking, and 
would not drink except where water ran 
over smooth rock in a thin sheet. To 
these places they came by thousands, The 
Indians built a log crib about six feet 
square and filled it with dirt even with 
the top. They pounded it down as hard 


.as a rock. All around the edges of this 


floor, blossoms of the Manzanita were 
placed to make it look natural, and on 
the floor were placed two or three stuffed 
pigeons, as decoys. On the side of the 
platform opposite the water, and arched 
above the platform just enough to allow 
a person to crawl in, was built a tiny 
shed, just large enough to operate in, and 
all covered with leaves and grasses to 
make it look like the surrounding ground. 
The platform was about four feet high, 
and the shed on one side, next to the 
platform, was made in the ferm’of an 
arch, about 18 inches above the platform. 
Over this space were hung twisted grass 
ropes. The Indian got in his little shed 
and peeped through the grass ropes. He 
had a slender stick with a stout piece of 
twine fastened on the end formed in a 
loop. The pigeons came by thousands, 
lighting all around the water. They saw 
the dummy pigeons on the platferm and 
lit there for a moment until crowded off 
by others. The Indian put his stick out 
with the loop of twine on the end, 
and as soon as a pigeon stepped in it 
he pulled him in and wrung his neck, 
or put him in a cage. There was 
so much fluttering and flapping of wings 
among the great numbers of pigeons gath- 
ered there that the fluttering of the 
trapped ones was not noticed by the 
others and the Indian got all he wanted. 
He waited until the pigeons all flew away 
before he came out, so as not te frighten 
them and keep them from coming back 
again another time. a ; 
The white man’s shotgun has done 
away with this method of trapping, and 
the pigeons, too—the noise of the white 
man’s gun drove the game away. When 
the Spanish first came to California they 
said the Indians had herds of deer the 
same as we have cattle, all under control, 
but the white man’s noisy gun has done 
away with most of the game. If we used 
only traps and bow and arrows we would 
have plenty of game now. 
C. S. ACKEN, California. 


A DIFFERENT OPINION 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 


1% the February issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM I was interested in an article 
by Lieut. Warren H. Miller on “Hunting 
Dogs.” 

What he says in regard to Laverack 
setters being usually “slower and more 
methodical” hunters and therefore bet- 
ter for grouse dogs is what interests me. 
I have had several Llewellyns and all of 
them have been too fast and wide and 
not careful enough for grouse. They 
were well bred dogs. 


E. B. Woop, Kentucky. 
(Several letters are held ovef¥ 





HOMER CLARK 


(Whose portrait is above) 
is a Professional Trap- 
shooter whose ability to 
break clay pigeons seems 
almost uncanny. 


His record of 
98% _ for an entire 

O Season’s Shooting 
and his World’s Record for 
consecutive Long Runs 


412 anv 315 Straight 


almost staggered the belief of 
the Trapshooting world. 


World’s Champion 


is a title he annexed by winning 
the E. C. Cup. 


“Perfect from Primer to Crimp” 
Send for “‘ Four Aces and a King” 
Mention this Magazine 
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CHAMBERLESS GUNS 


CONCERNING A SYSTEM OF BORING THAT HAS RECENT- 


LY BEEN. ATTRACTING ATTENTION 


IN ENGLAND 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


NTEREST in the in- 
side of gun barrels 
undoubtedly began 
with the pouring of 
the first load of pow- 
der and lead down 
the first tube that 
was utilized for that 
purpose and from 
that day to this a 
constant source of 
discussion has been 
why some barrels 

shoot with greater regularity and high- 
er velocity than others. To be sure 
there has been worked out for the rifle- 
man and the single bullet a standardized 
table of ballistics, so that the rifle maker 
knows what he can safely promise and 
the sportsman what to expect from the 
joint. efforts of chemists and mechanics, 
but the shot gun with a load made up 
of several hundred pellets has proven a 
more puzzling proposition. 


The early gun makers experimented in 
various directions but were never able 
to determine why one barrel would shoot 
better than another which they had 
bored with the same tools in the same 
way quite as carefully. In the face of 
this uncertainty most of them concluded 
that the best thing to do was to sur- 
round their efforts with a weird sort of 
secrecy, which they did until some one 
came out with the choke bore principle 
which placed in the hands of gun borers 
a system of regulating the performance 
of a gun barrel with regularity. Since 
then there has been a great deal of ex- 
perimenting with the choke boring prin- 
ciple. Some borers placed the constric- 
tion in the barrel close to the breach and 
then enlarged the tube toward the muz- 
zle. Others placed it near the center of 
the barrel and then enlarged the bore in 
both directions, but at the present time 
most gun makers place it at or near the 
muzzle and some of them claim to lead 
up to it by a long taper. 

There have been many efforts pro- 
pounded about how this constriction op- 
erated upon a column of shot, but the 
consensus at the present time is that it 
retains the wad long enough to enable 
the shot column to get free from the 


.muzzle of the gun and well 6n its way 


without danger of being broken up either 
by the outrush of gas or the wad itself. 

In this country gun makers have 
brought choke boring, barrel chambering, 
polishing, etc., to a very high state of 
regularity and all of the standard 
American guns are turned out with 
shooting qualities that satisfy American 
sportsmen as a class. These attainments 
in barrel boring have enabled our sports- 
men to lay aside the old-time heavy 10 
gauge and adopt the lighter 12 for trap, 
duck, geese and heavy shooting. For 
ten years the graceful, easily handled 
20 has been replacing the 12 on all up- 
land shooting at prairie chickens, quail, 
snipe and woodcock and in turn there is 
now apparent a well marked movement 
among leading sportsmen. towards the 
still lighter 28. These charming wea- 
pons are justly becoming popular all 
over the country and recently there has 
been brought out a little 410 that is 
rapidly attaining a vogue and promises 
to have a noteworthy place in the gun 
cabinet of American sportsmen. What 
this little weapon will do in the way of 
smashing clay targets and its effective- 
ness on quail, snipe, rabbits and all 
small game, will come as a distinct sur- 
prise to the sportsman who has never 
given it a thorough trial at the traps 
or in the field. 

The fact that American sportsmen 
have for a quarter of a century been 
moving steadily towards smaller gauges 
and lighter weapons is a clear indication 
of the attainments of American barrel 
borers. Today our sportsmen are satis- 
fied with the pattern, penetration and 
general shooting qualities of American 
guns and, as a class, feel that anything 
more deadly than the weapons they now 
possess would not tend in the direction 
of good sportsmanship. This position 
is quite at variance with that of British 
sportsmen. There the demand is con- 
stant for mofe deadly weapons. The 
punt-gun is still in use among wild fowl- 
ers. Heavy 8 gauges are seen upon the 
marshes and criticism of the shooting of 
their 12 gauges and constant requests 
for more powerful shooting weapons ap- 
pear in all of the journals; meanwhile 
the sportsmanlike 20 and 28 gauges 
have attained popularity but slowly. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 397) 
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From Greener’s Modern Shot Guns 
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Cartridge chambers are bored on a taper of .o15 to facilitate extraction. The cone 
of a 12 gauge tapers from .798 to .729, the internal diameter of a 12 gauge barrel. 
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surf with your Fudan 
The INDIAN is the sportsman’s most dependable 
friend. Up into the hills, straight through the 
woods or right down to the edge of the surf—the 
INDIAN carries you in safety, and in perfect com- 
fort. It loafs along slowly if you wish, or at a twist 
of the wrist it jumps ahead and carries you out in 
front where you don’t have to take anybody’s dust. 


Go to your INDIAN dealer today: Choose 
your model from the 1920 INDIAN line and 
get an immediate practical demonstration. 


Dept: 10 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


SF; NUGN Motec 


_ For Sale by.Dealers Everywhere 
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ITHACAS WIN 


Jay Clark, jn Z Captain’ of the U. S. 

team, going to Europe to.shoot for the 

y World’ s Championship. 

Winner of Amateur Championship of America 
Shoots an Ithaca because 

Any man can break more targets with an 


Ithaca 

CATALOGUE FREE 
Singles, $75 00 up., Doubles, $45.00 up. 
ITHACA GUN CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 
BOX 25 


WARNER: 








































“INFALLIBLE 
AUTOMATIC” 
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Quick on ae 
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- ho a th be 1”, T: te 
‘women how plug the bull’s eye. Target s 

— exciting eel txcellent training for nerves and 
Teaches f oo. confidence and familiarity 
with weapons. W a Shooter Says :" Your ‘Intallible’ 
Pistol ie is all that you claim and more. Lput 

seven shots in bull’s eye one inch in diameter at dis 
of twenty-five feet with the pistol. The accuracy of 
arm is unsu by any regardless of price.’’ 
C. S. Hoffman, 157 Oakwood Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


FREE LESSON OFFER 
An authority has prepared for 


us, @ set of six lessons on the 
Art of Markmansh 










These lessons are of marvelous 
value in the use and care Of a 
Ww Infalltbie”’ Automatic. 
Write today for illustrated cir- 
cular and terms of Free Lesson 


KIRTLAND BROTHERS & CO., INC. 
96 Chambers St. ( Dept. $-F) New Yerk 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 








1440 E. 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WILDERNESS DWELLERS 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN THE HEART 


HE next morning Char- 
lie Cremin and I start- 
ed along the trail 


again, back of the 
|} camp. Inside of five 
hundred yards we 


counted ten deer, all 
within easy gunshot, 
and most of them 
within a hundred feet 
from the camera. 
Right by an.old, de- 
serted logging camp, 
now built up for a storehouse, we came 
on three deer, two lying down in the long 





_grass and shrubbery, one standing just at 


the edge of the camp, in the sunlight. 
Carefully we crept up to within fifty feet, 
then standing out in the open, I focussed, 
and pulled the trigger, while the deer 
stood there frozen an instant, to flash 
into action, and with whistling snort leap 
away with her two comrades. 

Rounding the old camp on our way 
back, I saw the raspberry bushes shak- 
ing under some heavy tread, and running 
around the other side of the camp came 
face to face with a full-grown, hoary old 
porcupine. For a moment of mutual 
surprise we stood eyeing each other, then 
Johnnie shuffled away under the floor of 
the camp, where Charlie Cremin set a 
strong copper snare, to get him some 
day before he had eaten great holes in 
the logs of the floor. 

Thus we started on down the lake, 
silently stealing under the shadow of the 
overhanging forest, and through the nar- 
rows into the third lake. Many a deer 













OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK WILDS — CHAPTER FIVE 
By DR. THOMAS TRAVIS 


Right at the steep, slippery bank she went and we tried to head her off 


-we saw, many a promising stalk, but we 
were after moose. That is, till Charlie 
stopped paddling and whispered, “Spruce 
hen.” 

Quietly we came to shore by a mossy 
bank, and creeping up saw our spruce 
hen crouching on a low limb. 

Now what follows will seem strange to 
any who do not know the spruce hen, 
well called also, “fool hen.” For, al- 
though we stood almost within paddle 
reach of her, she merely fidgeted, chuckled 
and stood pat. Even when Charlie pulled 
a great armful of fir boughs aside to 
clear the way for a camera shot, she still 
stood there, twisting her neck, crooning, 
and just talking to us. So we pulled the 
trigger, and got a passable picture. Then 
on our way after moose we went. 

In the narrows we came across a feed- 
ing cow, but she was off long before 
we came in good range, and we wondered 
what had warned her till we rounded 
the bend and came in sight of more shell- 
drakes. Then we understood. For as 
of old they flapped and splattered ahead 
of us, telling all the woods that an en- 
emy was near. 

Several more deer we saw, but always 
they were put on guard by the miserable 
ducks. A huge moose jumped back of the 
alders where he had been watching us 
drift near, but-we did not see him till he 
jumped. So we came ashore at another 
old lumber camp, and walked silently 
through the forest. 

Here were trails worn ankle deep by 
the hoofs of moose and deer. An old 
stump, waist high, was fairly gnawed 
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Motor Rambling, 


ES. I know; used to feel just that way 

myself. Every week-end we would fill the 

gas. tank, oil up and start. Nowhere in 
particular—just got out on the dusty road. 


When the mood struck the party, we parked 
alongside some wayside tea-room’ or road- 
house, had a round or two of messy, fizzy 
drinks, some rouged-up ice cream, or stopped 
for dinner where good food was manhandled 
by a foreign-born chef. 


The night was generally spent at a hotel lo- 
cated midway a the main street of the town. 
After dinner the choice of amusement lay be- 
tween a jazz band, a game of billiards on a 
rock-ribbed table, and killing time until morn- 
ing on the downy couch in the stuffy bedroom. 
Then, tired out, we returned to the office for 
another week’s grind. 


But for the Auto Rambler the open trail leads 
from the crowded speedways. 


He follows the highways and byways, enjoying 
the hills which grow up to the sky, the brooks 
as they gurgle contentment and a fishing invi- 
tation, reckoning not the deepening shadows 
as night comes on. 


His is the hostelry of the wayside. Equipped 
with auto tent, cooking outfits, bedding and 
food, the Auto Camper is not dependent on 
even the village store for his accommodation 
or food supplies. 


One does not have to motor far to locate a 
camping site. Just back off the main road, in 
a little grove of white birches on the banks of 
a noisy brook, which will furnish the water 
and, perchance, fish enough to fill the break- 


fast frying pan. 


The tent erected, the bedding inflated, the 
chairs and tables in place and the kitchen cor- 
ner arranged—the camp is complete. 


Abeccrombie & Fitch Co. camp experts are 
prepated to advise you, either upon personal 
calk or by mail, as to the best possible equip- 
memt for any projected trip. 


Complete Auto Campin 
n Seven Bags, Carried on Running 


The seven bags below, weighing 173 pounds, to 
be strapped to running boards, contain tent, beds 
and complete camp equipment for four tourists. 
Completely described in our booklet, ‘“Motor 
Rambling,’’ free on request. 


This is the best, lightest, most compact auto-campers’ 
outfit ever assembled, including blankets, table, chairs, 
cooking outfit and every camp convenience. 


Combination Lunch and 
Camping Outfit 
(Including Stove) 
For an auto.trip of a few daysor 
an extended tour, a Lunch Set Goa 
with the necessary cutlery, dishes | 
and cooking utensils for six. 


Case of basswood, lightin weight. 
Covering, black enamel duck. 
Has strong lock and catches, also 
bolts for fastening secure- Y. 
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In our Camp Goods Department you can secure information regarding camp 
furnishings for any camp, anywhere. : 


dbercrombie & Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York 


“THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD” 
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Keep i in Trim 
Target practice through the summer 


will keep eye and nerves in training 
for the game season. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


A No. 2A Combination 
Rear Sight, fitted with 
disc, will help you to 
make good scores on the 
range. Unscrew the disc 
and it is all ready for 
game. No. 5B gives you 
a Globe Front Sight for 
target work, and a clear 
white Ivory Bead for 
game. At your dealer’s, 
or send us his name and 
the make, model and cal- 
iber of your rifle, and 
ask us for Free Book of 
Lyman Sights for every 
purpose and every gun. 


LYMAN GUN 
SIGHT CORPORATION 


110 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 


No. 5B Front 
Sight combina- 
tion Globe and 
Bead - - $2.00 


Shoot Without Noise 


Do away with that old 
fashioned report, and 
the disturbance. Avoid 
flinching, improve your 
accuracy and enjoy pre- 
cision shooting any- 
where at anytime with a 


MAXIM 
SILENCER 


Price, .22 cal., $7.00 
6c ii 
spd boo ee fo oaks 


“the. ‘Maxim i 
Homestead A 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 

= house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


te 


combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 


for 35 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


to pieces by these searchers for salt. In 
a nearby puddle of soft mud a flight of 
morning cloak and angle-wing butterflies 
were holding some sort of a fete, and all 
the trails led back toward the deserted 
cabins of the camp. So thither we went. 

And there a tragedy was opened up to 
us, a wilderness story of youth’s courage 
and age’s despair. For as we pushed 
open the swinging door, there confronted 
us the skeleton of a great cow moose, and 
around the scarred and gnawed logs the 
tale was written plainly. 

The cow and her calf had come in there 
after salt. That was clear. Then some 
gust of wind had blown the door shut, not 
locked, you understand, but just tight 
shut. And the two moose, mother and 
oung, were trapped. We could see where 
she had pawed and hooked and nuzzled 
the door; we could see where she had 
plunged and dug and raged in fear and 
despair. And the brown bones told the 
tragic ending. The mother had striven 
till strength fled, and then had lain down 
to die. 

But the baby had not given up hope. 

There was a window, some five feet 
from the log floor, a small oblong win- 
dow, far too small for the mother, but 
sufficient, with desperate scrambling, for 
the baby. We could see where the tiny 
hoofs had scored the logs again and 
again; we could see where the baby had 
made a valiant fight to get through—and 
get through it did, by hook or crook, for 
outside the window were to be seen the 
marks of a wallowing fall, where the 
eaves had sheltered the traces from the 
storms, and the rest was clear. Baby 
moose had staggered off to the browse 
and freedom, while her mother looked 
despairingly from the window till 
strength and courage failed. 

Back of the tragic room we came on 
another porcupine, standing up on the 
rough manger. And the place bore evi- 
dence of many a happy moon she had 
spent there. . Gray. flying-squirrels had 
built a nest, near neighbors of Johnnie, 
but they had disappeared. Then, be- 
cause we wanted his photo, we prepared 
to haul Johnnie out in the light. 

Did you ever try it? So many things 
sound perfectly easy till you try them 
without tools. We struggled with Johnnie 
quite a while,—then fate threw a tub in 
our way, and the path smoothed out. 
While Charlie held the tub I pushed 
Johnnie from his perch and we toted him 
outdoors. 

But you can’t very well take a photo 
of a porcupine in a tub. The question 
was: how to get him out? Charlie Cre- 
min solved that with the rawhide lace 
of his moccasins. So we tried to noose 
Johnnie’s paw. There were five of us 
(for the other canoe had arrived), two 
guides, myself, my mate ard little Mary. 
Also there was Johnnie who did not pro- 
pose to be lassoed thus. And for a time 
spines and prickles and grunts were in 
evidence. Finally we. split a green 
stick, held the noose there, and got him 
by the paw. Then we led him to a nice 
stump to get his picture taken. But 
no camera can depict his comically hu- 
man movements. The black flies both- 
ered him, and he would reach up with 
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the awkward movement of a drunken 
man. He winked at us, grunted and threw 
up his bristles till he looked like a bear. 
But we took his picture after some fash- 
ion, and after another struggle got the 
noose loose and turned him free. John- 
nie waddled off swearing and grumbling 
at us all the way. 


OMING back up stream a_ buck 
jumped in great leaps right across 
the stream in front of us—a picture 

of wild life full of action and thrill. Then 
we saw the moose. 

This time the sun was shining, and as 
we passed the entrance of Big Bogen I 
searched the distances for signs. There 
standing with its rear elevation toward 
us, I could see a moose through the 
glasses, but with the naked eye, not a 
thing. An instant later Charlie declared 
he saw a splash. 

There were three of us in the canoe, 
Charlie Cremin, my little daughter of ten, 
and myself. Thus we began our first 
stalk of moose in the open. 

The moose was fully two miles away, 
and our approach must be by the open 
water of the Bogen. So with Charlie in 
back, and myself, paddling in front we 
began. Watching the game like hawks, 
we hung silent as a shadow when the 
head came up from feeding. Then when 
the head disappeared beneath the waters 
we paddled with every ounce of strength 
we could put into it,—but silently, oh, 
silently. Thus we came by infinite care 
to within two hundred yards. 

We saw clearly what it was then, a cow 
moose with her baby. It was the baby I 
had seen through the glasses; it was the 
cow Charlie had seen splash. The calf 
was still standing precisely where I had 
seen it before. 

But now Mrs. Moose was a little 
troubled. She raised her head, neck 
stretched and ears stiffened till she looked 
like a big capital Y. And as she stood 
thus we froze, paddles trailing, till her 
head went down again. Then with all 
our might we shot forward. Again up 
came the head, the calf taking absolute- 
ly no notice of us. And this time, Char- 
lie said, “Rush her, put all you have in 
your paddle.” 

Then began the most exciting race i 
had ever taken part in up to that time. 
The mud there was very deep, the water 
in place scarcely covering it.- The game 
trails leading there look as if they had 
been whitewashed. For yards on each 
side of the bush-lined path the mud was 
flung and scraped from the moose till the 
whole place looked most interesting. 

So here she was hampered by the deep 
mud, and we were hampered also by the 
shoal water. We heaved till I thought 
the paddles would break. But we moved 
a little faster than the moose. Yard by 
yard we crept along till we were right at 
her tail. But she was nearly ashore, and 
neither of us could stop for a photo. 

Right at the steep, slippery bank of 
moss-covered mud she went, and we tried 
to turn her out into the lake again, but 
in vain. She headed right out for the 
bank. Thus moose and canoe hit the 
bank at the same instant. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 409) 
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Army Goods Bargains for Campers 


- Immense purchase of new and used goods offered direct to at money- 
saving prices. Cudur dieest from thin pdvartaniantas.. 


thing every camper, 
and Boy Scout han bogs waned 


In splendid condition, Wonder- 
ful for touring, camping 
summer use. Com 


Money-Back Guarantee 


You are safe in ordering direct from this ad- 
F vertisement. If you are not perfectly satisfied, your 
Grate. For 


onst, money will be promptly refunded. 
gs (idin. 
, is per- 


ri Carnie-Goudie Mig. Co. ore ae 


Dept. G Kansas City, Mo. "S70 


Newton Arms Corporation 


clay . Patented and perfected ‘by 
and field shooter. Teaches the art of wing shooting; 
will increase the score of the trap shooter; corrects: 
the faults of old shooters; shows how to lead your 
birds; compels proper handling of gun: puts the 
aa — on > gun where he belongs; proves 

e correc ing of your gun. 

Made of blued steel, clamps instantly and rigidly Manufacturers of 
on breech of barrels. Fast enough for use in snap 
Se, SS oe ae cel a bee : . eae 
alignmen inary at end of barrels. 

Ey tia ase heeds Som weer ||| High Power Rifles and Ammunition 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is 

harged. On quartering birds lead is shown ab- 

solutely — NO G ORK. 
a —_— = 3 and 20-GAUGE ONLY. Not made 

or single-Darre! or guns. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50, with full instructions in GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 


the art of wing shooting 


Write for “Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.” WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 






























Only with a Renan clean barrel 
can you put the shots where you 
want them—the cleanliness that is 
assured by using 


Pyramid Solvent 


Dissolves residue of high power 
smokeless and black powders easily, 
ty Loosens metal fouling. Re- 

uces use of brass brush. Contains 
no destructive chemical and no mois- 
ture, After using 
Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oilto prevent 
rust and to lubricate. 




































Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces 
in a convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c 
percan, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 35c and we 
will send you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EZMBdwy., New York. 


c21s 





























PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS 


HUNTERS a RIFLEMEN 


J. R. Bevis, te Ph.D, and Jno A. 
Donovan, M.D., F.A.C. 8. 

The Most Practical Up-to-the-minute Book 
published on the subject; scientific, yet 
clear and simple. 

Do your own figuring, and have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are absolute- 
ly right. All necessary tables. 

Every problem that comes up in the life 
of every rifle man and hunter is worked 
out according to formula, so that the reader 
may see exactly how to do it. Everything in 
ballistics is solved. Be your own authority. 

Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid 


BEVIS & DONOVAN 


Phoenix Bldg. Butte, Montan@ 


J, KANNOFSKY oft! 






























































and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ~~ 







1, d nufacturing pw a specia 
Send for en All kinds a heads and si 
for furriers and taxidermists. 
328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St. NEW YORK 






Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


The KERR ADJUSTABLE 


GUN SLING 
WEBBING OR LEATHER 















FOR ALL RIFLES 





Used by Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
AN AID TO ACCURACY 
Ask your dealer or write us 


MANUFACTURING & a cone. 
YORK 









40 CEDAR ST. 
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CURIOSITY 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE USE OF A TOLING DOG AS 


N my tenderfoot days 
they used to tell me 
that if I wished to 
have venison for din- 
ner the best way to get 
it was fo attach a cow- 
bell to myself and, 
gun in hand, go parad- 
ing through the moun- 
tains with the bell 
ringing at every step; 
then all the bucks, 
does and fawns within 
sound of its tongue would come a-running 
to see what was the matter; and unless 
they caught a whiff of the man scent 
they would keep coming until within 
easy gun shot. — 


At the time, my idea was that if a 
person should try a scheme like that and 
a deer did follow the clang of the bell, it 
could be laid to a famine in the deer 


| country and the greenness of the bell 


ringer, whom the animal had. no doubt 
mistaken for something good to eat. 
Since coming to years of discretion in 
things pertaining to the wild, I have 
reached the conclusion that there may be 
something to it, and that that which 
was once told as a joke may have a 
foundation in fact. There is nothing 
so curious as a wild animal, not even 
excepting a woman, unless it is a wild 
duck. 


Domestic cattle are often.drawn to the 
ambush of a cougar by the waving tip of 
that animal’s tail above a clump of grass. 
They see it, are curious, wish to find. out 
what it is, and do. 


It is said that the black end of an 
ermine’s tail is bestowed by nature sole- 
ly for the purpose of drawing ptarmi- 
gans and hares within reach of its jump 
while the white body of the little animal 
is hidden in the snow and nothing is vis- 
ible but the moving tip of black. 


I well remember how in the fiction of 
my boyhood days there was exploited the 
enticing of a herd of antelope with- 
in range of a party of hunters by means 
of a white handkerchief tied to the 
ramrod of a gun and moving in the wind. 
As if a party of hunters, ancient or 
modern, who had been on the trail any 
length of time, would be possesed of a 
white handkerchief. 


The plan, however, was worked suc- 


| cessfully by other antelope hunters with 


red flags, and there is much more truth 
than poetry in the idea. 


As far as deer are concerned, fire hunt- 
ing in the long ago was made possible by 
their curiosity. I, myself, once saw a half- 
grown fawn come within a few feet of a 
pitch-pine torch a negro boy was carry- 
ing, when some of us young chaps were 
coon hunting. So close was the fawn 
that when I tried to catch it, the attempt 


A METHOD FOR ATTRACTING DUCKS TO THEIR DOOM 


By EDWARD T. MARTIN 





all but succeeded. The party was not 
especially quiet, either, for every boy of 
the lot was telling every other boy at the 
same time what he meant to do with that 
coon after he got it. 


If antelope will decoy to a wind- 
wagged rag; if cattle will proceed to in- 
vestigate the tail of a cougar; if deer 
will come to a bright light, why should 
not the same over-weening curiosity 
prompt them to follow a man perambu- 
lating through the hills ringing a cow- 
bell? Indeed, why not? 


We all have heard of the toling dog 
and his manner of working ducks. Be it 
known, the curiosity of wild-fowl even 
exceeds that with which Mother Eve was 
blest, or curst. 


The writer, to gratify his curiosity, 
once went duck hunting with a toling 
dog. Once, but never again. It was in- 
teresting only as an exhibition of Patsy, 
the dog’s working methods, and that was 
marred by angry gestures and whis- 
pered commands from the major-domo, or 
whatever the title was, of the man who 
owned Patsy and leased the ducking 
shore. 

A cocker spaniel, his owner said Patsy 
was, but he appeared large for a cocker 
and probably was crossed with some other 
variety. 


As a sport, I am much inclined to class 
toling with sneak-boat shooting, which 
is no sport at all. 


This shoot was staged on a sandy shore, 
fine white sand of a kind that geese 
and ducks like so well to sit on and sun 
themselves; also it formed a perfect 
background to show off the dog and his 
antics. The water was very shallow close 
in and only a foot or two deep, 30 yards 
out. When the party, old major-domo and 
one other besides the writer, landed from 
a sailboat, half a mile farther up shore 
were several hundred redhead, a few 
pintail, and here and there scattered can- 
vasbacks and bluebills, most of them 
bunched up and taking things easy on the 
sand. They.were not very shy, but, as 
we came near, of course, they flew, the 
pintail towering and keeping on for a 
long distance to some inland pond, the 
others going out only a few hundred 
yards to deep water, where they re- 
mained, seeming to think,’ “Those people 
won’t stay long. We'll just wait till they 
go and then come back.” 


Twenty yards back from the water was 
good cover, sedge and broom grass, also 
the remains of a blind used the year be- 
fore, including a trench for the feet and 
boxes to sit on. 


It took but little work to put things 
in perfect order, which included the pull- 
ing up of several armfuls of dead grass 
and patching up the thin places in the 
blind that had become weatherbeaten. 
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Patsy’s owner had a six-gauge double 
gun, in each barrel a load of ten drams 
of black powder on top of which were 
two ounces of number four shot, which 
he insisted was “the smallest that ducks 
can be killed with in this neck of the 
woods.” He learned better, though, be- 
fore the day was over. The other two 
of us had ten-gauge guns, the writer’s 
loaded with six drams of black powder 
and an ounce and a quarter of number 
seven chilled shot, while his friend’s 
shells were filled with five drams and an 
ounce and an eighth of fives. 

Old Major-domo was on the right, I 
on the left, and my friend in the middle. 
“And don’t any of you make a move until 
I give the word,” was the final order from 
the boss;.then he tossed a rubber ball, a 
tennis ball I think, over the blind, and 
Patsy went after it. 

The dog needed neither coaching nor 
instruction of any kind. He tossed it up, 
caught it as it came down, batted it away 
with his paws, followed it up, rolled over 
and over with it in his mouth—no trained 
dog in a circus ever did better. 

For a short time the performance was 
lost on the ducks, then a white-backed 
canvas stretched his neck and began to 
take notice. He must have informed the 
others, because immediately the entire 
“gang” took a look, then headed for 
shore, gabbing to each other and swim- 
ming slowly, as if wishing for a ring- 
side seat, but debating whether they 
could afford to pay the price. 

As for me, I was nervous, my face 
itched, and I wanted to sneeze. Had I, 
Old Six-gauge would have been inclined 
to murder. 

The time seemed interminable; why 
would not those ducks hurry? They 
craned their necks, they turned their 
heads from side to side, they moved al- 
ways in the right direction, but at a speed 


which would never have won a swimming - 


contest. »Two bluebills were leading. 
There was danger that they might come 
too close, see something, give the alarm, 
and turn the bunch away. Patsy, how- 
ever, was onto his job. He kept as far 
from them as possible and was careful to 
make no quick move in their direction. 
A man could have shown no greater skill 
and judgment than did this dog. 

“How did you teach him?” Major- 
domo was asked. His whispered reply 
was, “Teach nothing! It’s the nature of 
the animal.” And I believe the man was 
right. Patsy could not have been taught 
all he knew. It must have been instinct 
inherited through many generations, per- 
haps going back to the time when all dogs 
were wild and compelled to use their wits 
or starve. 

The bluebills acted as if a little uncer- 
tain, but did not turn back, and nothing 
alarmed the big flock, which still kept 
coming. 

The’ writer has always been a goed 
judge of distance, but was off in this 
case. Peering through little openings in 
the top of the blind had strained his eyes, 
dimmed his vision, and made him think 
the ducks were within easy range when 
eighty yards out. Luckily he knew 
enough to wait for the word. 

Presently something happened to 
arouse the suspicions of a big white can- 
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in the heaviest rainstorms. 
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vasback. Perhaps a puff of wind car- 
ried the man scent his way stronger than 
he liked. He stretched his neck more 
even than it had already been stretched 
and poised for a quick jump. The rest of 
the ducks bunched and were motionless 
as decoys; only, as an expert, I never 
would have bought decoys with necks so 
long and heads held so high. Then the 
signal came and the guns cracked. To 
the left, where the writer’s sevens raked 
the flock, the water was full of dead and 
dying ducks, fourteen in all. The toll 
of fives, aimed a bit low, was half a 
dozen, while the fours from the six-gauge 
accounted for eleven, six of which were 
crippled and had to be shot a second 
or third time. Major-domo had learned 
that fine shot will kill, particularly when 
the ducks are bunched and hold their 


heads high. 


After looking over the line of dead 
ducks lying backs down, breasts up on 
the white sand, he remarked, “Well, 
thirty-one ain’t so very bad, but I 
oughter ’ve got more. They was pretty 
well scattered in front of me.” 

No; thirty-one was not so very bad, but 
from a sport standpoint I passed it up 
forever. If it had been ducks one wanted, 
they could have been bought for less 
in the open market than the few that 
Patsy’s owner doled out to us for our 
share cost in the way of expenses. And, 
outside of watching the dog, there was 
little to choose between a trip through the 
market and the hours of waiting in the 
grass by that shore of white sand for a 
pot-shot that might never come, or when 
it did, would be over in a minute. 

It was on a par with shooting from a 
box blind covered with looking glass on a 
Southern lake in a calm day, where every 
duck within sight of the glint and glitter 
of the glass will swim in so fast that it 
appears to the occupant of the box that 
he must defend himself with powder and 
shot, else be ejected in quick order. 

The only thing needed there, as with 
the dog, is patience, and a gunner willing 
to wait can pot many a fine canvasback 
between daylight and dark. 

Half a day of such shooting, however, 
was enough for the writer. He resigned 
in favor of a young man who was a poor 
wing shot—to whom the delightful repose 
he was able to get in that box appealed, 
and it was about all he did get. 

The writer, though, does plead guilty 
to having flagged ducks when decoy shoot- 
ing on open water on occasions when the 
birds were shy, this having been done 
with toy balloons, red ones. These were 
staked out inside of the main bunch of 
decoys to the right and left of the blind. 
If the day was cold, the balloons lost 
buoyancy and did not do well; if very 
windy, they jumped and jerked too mych; 
but with conditions just right, they were 
of considerable help to a flock of wooden 
decoys, perhaps because they kept moving 
and so attracted attention, but more like- 
ly on account of exciting the curiosity of 


‘the ducks, who came in to see what those’ 


round, red things were, anyhow. 
A mirror set in the forward end of a 


| sneak-boat also brought good results. A 


careful handler of a sneak-boat always 
tries to approach a flock of ducks with 
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the sun at his back, the idea being that 
the glare blinds them so that they are 
less ready to decide whether the object 
nearing so silently is only a harmless 
drifting log or a contrivance of man made 
to work them harm. 

The mirror experiment was tried with 
a view to throwing a strong reflection of 
the sun’s rays in the ducks’ eyes, so as 
to dazzle them still more, and it worked 
well, not as a dazzler but as a curiosity 
breeder, more with geese than ducks. They 
all were anxious to find out what that 
shining thing was and often swam toward 
it instead of away. 

Prompted by like curiosity, I have seen 
a pair of bluebills swim half a mile to 
get a good look at a bright tin can float- 
ing on the bay, and when they saw, hurry 
away faster than they came. 

These devices all worked well in the 
days of plenty of game and no bag limits, 
at a time when sport was measured by 
the quantity killed and not by the quality 
of the shooting or skill displayed by the 
shooter. No doubt they then helped to 
decrease the numbers of the deer, the 
geese and the ducks, but now they should 
everywhere be prohibited by the law. 
Doing this really is protecting the game 
from itself, for nothing can ever be 
done that will curb the curiosity of a 
deer, a duck or their kind in the wild. 


TALES THE RIVER 
TOLD TO MATT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 375) 


with coffee made from the waters of a 
spring which bubbled up from the foot 
of the gravel bank. : 

Their very souls were filled with glad- 
ness by it all. Mr. Woodhull’s health 
was rapidly flowing back to him because 
of his basking in God’s free air and sun- 
shine. Mr. Adams was temporarily at 
rest from the cares of his business and 
Matt, the restless, discerning boy with 
nothing escaping his notice, was more 
than glad. A crow sat well across the 
river on a dead tree top sending out an 
occasional complaining caw and the boy 
wondered if there was still a belated, 
not fully fledged, youngster of her care 
which he might find over there some- 
where and look over. A brown throated 
thrush sent out from a nearby thicket 
its notes of melody, which, mingling in 
a strange way with the suppressed gur- 
gle of the stream flowing at their feet, 
made’ a symphony of sound that city 
streets never knew. The sinking sun at 
their backs sent its rays slanting across 
the headwaters of the little bay, glimpses 
of which might be caught between the 
trees from where they sat and made 2 
vista of rest which filled them all with 
content. 

A waking dream filled the boy’s mind 
a long time after the two others were 
asleep—would he be able, later, to go by 
himself and pass as many days or months 
as he chose in some wilderness of woods 
and waters and there regale himself with 
all the wonders they contained? His 
boyhood wish was wonderfully prophetic 
of the years of mature life. . 
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ANG!—Mr. Adams had brought 


along his shotgun but had said noth- | ~~~" aa TIM <x 
ing about it and had managed to re 


keep the leather case from sight and so 
he had fired what he called his sunrise 
gun. Although fully light it still lacked 
somewhat of that time. “Gosh a’mighty,” 
exclaimed Matt, as he came from the 
tent rubbing his eyes, “I thought it was 
what Aunt Mary calls the ‘crack 0’ 
doom.’ I sure was sleepin’ some.” While 
Mr. Woodhull who had also appeared on 
the scene simply said: “I never had such 
a night’s sleep.” Matt had never before 
seen a breachloading shotgun and he ex- 
amined it to his heart’s content, breaking 
it down and closing it many times, after 
which he said when trying it to his 
shoulder: “I bet I could shoot her good.” 
Flapjacks, bacon, eggs and coffee com- 
prised the morning meal and when over, 
Matt remarked: “It’s lucky we aint got 
a dog along to eat up the leavin’s cause 
there aint none.” The owner of the boat 
had put a crab-net in, saying as he did 
so: “You’ll need that for catchin’ bait.” 
He also put in a piece of old mosquito 
net with the remark: “If you want 
shrimps, line your net with that.” With 
tackle aboard they started away from 
the little landing and were soon out into 
the open waters of the small bay. They 
were now on salt water and in the early 
morning hour could plainly sense it in 
their breathing. It was the first ex- 
perience the boy had ever had with salt 
water and he scooped a small portion 
up in his hand and tasted it, after which 
he spat it out, simply saying: “She’s 
salt sure ’nough,” then, “What you goin’ 
to do for bait?” he asked Mr. Adams, 
who was leisurely pulling his oar. “Well,” 
replied Mr. Adams, “we want some crabs 
the first thing and then we must hunt 
for deep water for fishing. We may 
have much better luck back up the river 
in the deep water there. At this season 
many kinds of fish stay where salt and 
fresh waters just meet. Where they 
were rowing, the water was very shallow 
and patches of what Mr. Adams called 
“eel grass” were all about. He dropped 
the anchor to keep the boat from drift- 
ing and was soon at work with the crab- 
net, running it carefully around under 
the grass. At the second trial he brought 
out a large crab which lay perfectly quiet 
in the net. “Now!” he exclaimed, “We'll 
have some eating which kings can’t get— 
that’s a soft: crab and a great delicacy. 
Put some of this wet grass on it and lay 
it in the boat where the sun can’t reach 
it,” he told Matt as he handed it to him. 
The lad hesitated a moment before tak- 
ing it, asking: “Won’t it bite?” “No,” 
replied Mr. Adams, “it has just shed its 
shell and is perfectly helpless. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Colt’s Fire Arms are the first 
choice of the sportsman today for the 
same reason that made plainsmen in 
days gone by insist on a Colt for 
their personal protection. 


Now, as then, the name Colt sig- 
nifies the best. 


In those days, when a man’s life 
often hung on the accuracy and de- 
pendability of his fire arm, he carried 
a Colt, because he could not afford 
to run chances with a gun of un- 
proven reliability. 
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ticular. They must have dependabil- 
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Colt is still supreme. In this, their 
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_ Folder A-62, sent on request, tells an 
interesting story of this great shoot. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 374) 


leader struck and sank slowly into the 
sepia-tinted water, the tiny frog kicking 
and swimming as he went down. Sud- 
denly the line tightened and cut through 
the water for the opposite river bank; 
twenty yards ran off the reel and then, 
abruptly, it stopped. 

“Don’t yank!—not yet!” Ren cautioned 
—unnecessarily. “Let him swaller it.” 

I held up on the “yanking” until con- 
vinced that the fish had “swallered” the 
bait; and after a lively scrap we landed 
the bass. Then for a half hour we were 
busy baiting up, fighting and netting the 
fish. It was real old-fashioned fishing. 
As Ren had said: the little tree frogs 
were “most ’mazin’ good bait!” 


NE warm mid-September day, I 
@) shouldered pack-basket and photo- 
graphic equipment and hit the trail 
to the camp of a sportsman friend, who, 
like myself, was addicted to the habit of 
camping out at all seasons of the year— 
whenever opportunity afforded. My time 
limit was but a week, and, while I could 
neither hunt nor go trout fishing, the 
weather was ideal for picture taking and 
knocking aimlessly around in the woods. 
One particularly fine morning, as we 
strolled along a trout brook, we noted 
many fair-sized fish on the ripples and 
in the shallow pools, although it was yet 
too early for spawning. My friend re- 
marked how good a mess of trout would 
go for a change. 

“Yes,” I answered, “but the season is 
not in, and, besides, we have no bait.” 

He laughed. “If bait were the only 
consideration,” ‘he said, “we can get 
plenty of that—and it’s good bait, too!” 

Going to a clump of beech trees, he 
carefully inspected the dew-dampened 
trunks and from them collected a handful 
of big snails, which, for some reason not 
readily apparent, but possibly in their 
search for food, were slowly climbing up 
the smooth grey bark, each leaving a sil- 
very trail of slime in its wake. He 
then stepped to the creek bank and 
tossed the snails into a shallow pool. 
Instantly, a number of trout rushed to 
the surface and began tearing the 
snails to bits, actually fighting for a 
of the unusual food. I had 
previously baited trout with various 
worms and insects and even small, live 
crawfish, but this was the first time I had 
seen the fish come up for snails. And, 
judging from the avidity with which these 
particular trout assailed the slimy gaster- 
opods out of season, one would be safe in 
carrying a few snails in the bait box when 
lawfully in quest of trout. But, 
let me add, on the occasion above men- 
tioned, friend camper and the writer suc- 
cessfully resisted the tempting potentiali- 
ties of a nice plump snail—plus a trout 
hook! 

While not advising the prospective fish- 
erman to embark upon a piscatorial ven- 
ture unfortified with an ample supply of 
trusted baits, both natural and artificial— 
and for.a wilderness trip a book of “kill- 
ers” in the way of bass and trout flies— 
the possibilities of odd natural baits are 


far from negligible. One of the most suc- 
cessful all-around fishermen of my ac- 
quaintance always opens and examines 
the contents of the stomach of the first 
fish caught, just to learn what stream-bed 
and stream-side natural baits the fish is 
taking. Usually he finds that the fish so 
examined has recently partaken of a small 
crawfish—also an assortment of bugs, 
flies, worms and the like. And frequeni- 
ly it is one or two of the latter that make 
the catch for that day. 

Sometimes the employment of a suc- 
cesful out-of-the-ordinary bait is the re- 
sult of chance. Tired of active fishing 
one bright afternoon, I sat resting on a 
large log- and driftwood-jam which 
choked the down-stream end of one of the 
swiftest, deepest pools in the creek. As 
I rested, I idly experimented with various 
flies and baits, casting and changing; 
changing and casting, yet failing to start 
a trout of any size. A small trout was 
skinned and cut up and different parts 
used as a “white” bait; but still the pool 
was unresponsive, though I knew, from 
many years’ fishing of the stream, that 
the pool was the home of great trout. 
Eventually, I put on the head of the little 
trout, running the hook through from side: 
to side—in one eye socket and out. the 
other—and sliding it well up the steel 
shank. Several times I let the trout head 
swirl down beneath the jog-jam, rest there 
a while on, or near the bottom, then pulled 
it slowly to the surface, causing it to re- 
volve, spinner-like, around the shank of 
the hook. . Then, as I decided to quit fish- 
ing for the day, and perhaps a trifle vexed 
that all my patient efforts had been un- 
rewarded, I pulled the bait up with a 
couple of rapid jerks. The effect was 
almost magical. As the fish head swirled 
to the surface, a big brook trout darted 
swiftly up in its wake, took the bait and 
flashed back into the log-shaded depths 
of the pool. Only by the merest chance 
did I refrain from giving the bait a 
harder yank away from the pursuing fish 
as it shot so unexpectedly into view, and 
relax instead of tightening the line, until! 
the big trout was cele lanctedil Then 
followed a fight in which I was forced 
to take to “deep water” to prevent the 
great speckled beauty from getting back 
under his log pile. But eventually he 
surrendered—the second largect brook 
trout I have recorded in my fisherman’: 
log-book of successful battles. 


TURTLE EGGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 379) 


ficial conditions under which they were 
kept may have done them no benefit, for 
most of them spoiled. But ene which 
was broken on September 14 fell away 
from a perfectly formed young turtle 
capable of slight motion, but with a 
large yolk-sac still attached, and another 
hatched on September 21, still having a 
large part of the yolk-sac attached. 


Incidentally that year, 1919, a eouple 
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of young snappers were found dead in 
the road where they had been run over, 
on Sept. 14, and a live one on Sept. 27 
and 28 respectively, the last more or less 
plastered with soil, as though just up 
out of the ground. 

J. T. N. 


CHAMBERLESS 
GUNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 386) 


MONG systems of boring that have 
recently been occupying consider- 
able attention over there is one that 

is referred to as the chamberless gun, 
that is, as its name indicates, a gun with 
barrels that have no chambers to receive 
the cartridge, the cone being entirely 
eliminated. One of the strongest advo- 
cates of this system of gun boring is 
Dr.-Charles Heath. Professionally he 
is one of the world’s greatest surgeons 
who has secured the highest honors 
abroad and has appeared before medical 
congresses of the United States and 
many other countries. His recreation in 
life is the art of wild-fowl shooting. He 
is president of the British Wild-Fowlers 
Association, a naturalist of distinction 
and a recognized authority upon the 
lives and the habits of wild-fowl. To the 
study of gun making, for he is keenly 
interested in the subject, he has brought 
all of that keeness of perception that 
has made him noteworthy in his profes- 
sional field. Dr. Heath’s wild-fowling 
guns, and he has a very fine collection, 
are bored without chambers and use a 
long, very thin brass shell. His success 
with these weapons has led to their being 
eopied by many of his friends. 

For many years emphasis has been 
laid upon the importance of using very 
tight and very thick wads over the pow- 


der to prevent any possible escape of gas. | 


Dr. Heath’s chamberless guns are based 
upon the theory that the possibility of 
the escape of gas has been unduly exag- 
gerated and that, as a matter of fact, 
there is no escape of gas around the wad 
worthy of mention and if there be any, 
it is so slight that it is more than com- 
pensated for by the reduction in the 
friction of both the wad and the charge 
passing up the barrel, all of which re- 
sults in an increase of velocity with a 
consequent improvement of range and 
penetration. 

In further development of this theory 
it is pointed out that the thick wadding 
is expanded by the blow caused by the 
explosion of the powder. The examina- 
tion of a fired wad will confirm this 
opinion. Further, it is said along these 
same lines that the ordinary paper cart- 
ridge case is compressible and at the 
moment of explosion is reduced to at least 
one-half of its original thickness. Guns 
ordinarily are so bored and chambered 
that the diameter of the tube slightly in 
advance of the mouth of the cartridge 
is that of the cartridge uncompressed, 
therefore at the moment of discharge, 
when the cartridge is compressed, the 
load of shot has to pass from a larger to 
a smaller cylinder and this cannot be 
accomplished without considerable wedg- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 414) 
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WHERE THE GAMY ROCK BASS HIDE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 373) 


Small pools ‘at the tail of swift saal- 
lows, eddies and deep places around large 
rocks, on the riffles themselves or in swift 
currents, “cut unders” where the current 
of a stream disappears beneath a loam 
bank, in eddies where the current swirls 
about a leaning tree or old rotten stump, 
in deeper currents where the bottom is 
made up of coarse boulders and sunken 
logs and brush drifts, all of these places 
are the favored haunts of this little bass. 
As a rule the rock bass is not a lover of 
large pools. He seeks those miniature 
deep spots hidden away some place in 
the lee of an old leaning log or where 
the overhanging brush cuts off the light 
of day with only a little gem of sunlight 
flecking the foam and the blue shadows. 
Look for him in these places. Take it 
slowly on your way along the stream. 
Explore and pry into the secrets of the 
thickets and you will be surprised how 
many of these little hidden treasure 
houses you will find. Wherever a sharp 
current breaks around any projection in 
the stream or curls into an eddy, cast 2 
bait into the place lightly! There are 
fish in those places also. 

Fish for him at a depth of about 
two or two and a half feet under the sur- 
face. He feeds at early morning and 
late evening and at some certain sea- 
sons of the year at night, when the 
entire bass family goes forth seek- 
ing their sustenance and in the shal- 
lows which also mark,the bass feeding 
On shallow sand bars, gravel 


where there are large boulders, these are 
the places where he finds the crawfish, 
but they are not in deep waiter, so that 
I have come to believe that the rock bass 
does not as a rule give much attention 
to bottom feeding. A lure worked on 
the bottom will bring no results. He 


| takes an interest in agitated lures, very 


live baits and the artificial fly, some- 
thing with a good showing of life is 
I have known a 
few cases where bass were taken on dead 


| minnows, but these were used more as a 


“skitter” bait. Although oftentimes used 
by anglers of some experience I believe 
the “float” to be a detriment rather than 
a help. It is true that this article of 
tackle helps in keeping the hook free 
from entanglements with underwater 
snags but at the sacrifice of strikes. With 


| the float attached the bait does not have 


a chance to move with the added agita- 
tion of the tremor which comes with the 
rod held in the hand. Jog the bait up 
and down often when still-fishing for 
him, then hold it steady for a short 
while, this will raise him if he is in the 
feeding humor. Work the lure in close 
to projecting branches that might appear 
on the surface from the cunke. log 
drifts, or where a pole might be project- 
ing from the shore into a pool, under 


to.| brush that dips in the water. He is there. 


HE food of the rock bass is practical- 
ly the same as that favored by the 
black bass. I make it a point to 

examine the stomach of my fish before 


cleaning or at the time of taking, if I 
am at all uncertain as to what they are 
after, and in nine cases out of ten I 
find the stomach contains a supply of 
partly digested crawfish. One reason for 
this is that the crawfish are the easiest. 
food the bass can find to capture, but. 
nevertheless it must be acknowledged that 
the crawfish is the staple diet of the 
basses. After the crawfish in the order 
of their liking come the minnow, chub, 
shiner, sucker and perch, the helgramite, 
grasshopper, cricket, angleworm, grub, 
frog, etc. All of these baits are good 
and reliable ones in their season. On 
some days a lure from this list will be 
a steady killer, -the next day not a single 
rise can be gotten on it; then it is a case 
of switching and finding what thesé 
epicures of the little streams want. It is 
a case of nature study this question of 
choosing the bait they want. -One must 
observe closely the conditions of the 
stream and the thickets along the way; 
perhaps they are feeding from the sur- 
face, then use grasshoppers or crickets. 
Possibly they are in the mood for min- 
nows, if so give them minnows and so on. 

Grasshoppers are an old and tried bait. 
In the dry season during August and 
September they rarely ever fail to bring 
good results. The streams as a rule are 
then clear and at a low stage and the bait 
if placed properly will find the fish. 
Crickets are also a good bass bait at any 
time they can be had. Angle worms are 
an old standby but I would suggest their 
use especially at those periods when the 
streams are a little off color or wholly 
discolored. The old-timer at the game 
of small stream fishing rarely goes 
astream without this lure in his posses- 
sion. When all others fail and the day 
promises a light creel then the angle 
worm comes into his own and brings home 
the fish. 


AST of all use light tackle for this 
kind of fishing. At best it is heart- 
breaking work at times to trail the 

fish of the little streams to their pools; 
brush and thickets clutter the way. Some- 
thing light, a rod that has plenty of bend 
and that can be twisted in and out among 
the small stuff. Do not have too long a 
rod. and yet figure on length enough to 
reach those places out near the center 
of a pool of deep water where an old 
snag might mark the hangout of a prize 
beauty. A light, medium length rod of 
split bamboo is the proper thing to go 
out after the rock bass with; it gives the 
angler more of the thrill when the pug- 
nacious and rugged little gentleman takes 
it into his head to test your tackle and 
on the other hand it gives the fish a good 
sporting chance. Lines of light test silk, 
either enameled or braided, will do for 
the general stream work and a small 
size snelled hook. As to the proper length 
of line for this kind of fishing many 
anglers calculate wrongly. It is not 
necessary that one have a great amount 
of line on the spool. Fifty yards is suffi- 
cient and carry it on a small, light reel. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 405) 
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THROUGH THE 
ROCKIES IN A MOTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 360) 


an elk hunt three years previously. 
There were our tent pegs still. in the 
ground, the boughs that had been-cut for 
our beds, and an old brush pile, all as 
we had left them. These reminders of 
happy days made me glad that I had 
given my children the experience, the 
knowledge, and the pleasure that are de- 
rived from journeys through the Rock- 
ies with a pack train, and I was doubly 
happy in thinking that I had made them 
happy. The greatest joy in life is the 
intimate association of father and chil- 
dren. This is, indeed, difficult of attain- 
ment, for it is almost impossible to find 
something of mutual interest to the boy 
under twenty and to the man over forty. 
The streams, the forests, and the game 
fields have. always been common ground 
between my children and me, just as 
they were between my father and his 
boys. It was there that we came to know 
each other. I have lived to learn that a 
cherished memory is the richest heritage 
a parent may bestow upon a child. 


N the latter part of September, Blair 

and I loaded a tent, provisions, rifle, 

tent stove and bedding into the car and 
started for Jackson Hole, Wyoming, by 
way of Yellowstone National Park. We 
had some misgiving concerning the abil- 
ity of eur car to ascend the high divides 
in the Park, where the altitudes are 
more than nine thousand feet, ‘but our 
fears came to naught. Though we had 
a late start, we reached the south en- 
trance of the Park at dusk. Our route 
was from Antelope Basin to Henry’s 
Lake, thence east to the west entrance 
of the Park, then through the Park to 
the south entrance. 

As the night was clear we slept with- 
out the shelter of the tent. I selected a 
level place under a fir tree, laid my bed 
on the ground, and wrapped it about me. 
The frost of autumn was in the air and 
the stars twinkled with unusual bril- 
liancy. The bugling of many bull elk 
on the mountain sides kept us awake for 
some time. This wild, weird call of the 
mating time, ‘hat rouses the spirit of the 
hunter, is no. ‘eard by the summer tour- 
ist; it is for his. who goes into Wyoming 
at the approach of winter. Sleep came 
slowly but my rest was sound. That I 
slept warmly and comfortably was due 
to the excellence of my camp bed, which 
is an eiderdown sleeping robe, in which 
the down is maintained evenly through- 
out. This is accomplished by compact- 
ing the down into cambric tubes, under 
pneumatic .pressure. This quilt, or 
robe, is enclosed in blankets and one side 
covered with waterproof duck. When 
unfolded, it is ninety inches square. 
Through a system of snaps and rings 
this bed can be made into a sleeping 
bag that will keep one warm in zero 
weather. It is a prime favorite with the 
prospectors, trappers and Indians of 
Alaska and the Yukon. 


‘I awoke at the first flush of dawn to | 


find a’ skim of ice covering the still 
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waters. After such a sleep, one does not 
waken with a feeling of drowsiness and 
sluggishness. In an instant, complete 
consciousness returns) and, as one draws 
in deep breaths of pure air, rich in 
oxygen, he is stimulated with such en- 
ergy and vitality as cannot be felt in a 
low country. And such a day as greeted 
us! The air was so clear that one could 
see for a hundred miles. Soon the fire 
was kindled for breakfast; the coffee 
and ham exhaled an aroma delightful to 
the nostrils. Ours was no orange, toast, 
and coffee breakfast; but oatmeal, a gen- 
erous slice of ham, boiled potatoes, 
bread, butter, jam, and coffee. There 
was no lack of appetite; no necessity 
for a tonic. We ate our breakfast, not 
as a matter of custom but because we 
were hungry. The joy of breakfasting 
is for the man who lives in the open air. 

After breakfast we drove down the 
valley of the Snake River, crossing 
Arizona, Pacific, and Puritan creeks on 
the way. We went slowly that we might 
enjoy the scenery, and talk over inci- 
dents of former trips with a pack train 
along the same route. To the west, 
towered Mount Moran and the three Te- 
tons. Well have they been named the 
Alps of America. We talked of the men 
who had ascended the Grand Teton and 
what they found on the summit; we dis- 
cussed everits in the life of Davy Jack- 
son, for whom Jackson Hole is named, 
and the old classic of the West by Wash- 
ington Irving entitled, “The Adventures 
of Captain Bonneville.” 

We made occasional stops to photo- 
graph some scene that was. especially 
admired; we observed many elk tracks 
in the road and across the mud flat lead- 
ing to Jackson Lake; we got out of the 
car to get a specimen of beaver cutting; 
thus, in various ways we made the most 
of an enjoyable morning. 

In the afternoon we reached the 
ranch of Charles M. Neil, with whom we 
had hunted some years previously. He 
had no idea that we were in the West. 
Neil and his wife were on the porch. 
“Why, if there isn’t Mr. Blair and Mr. 
Bannon!” exclaimed Mrs. Neil. “What 
are “you talking about?” replied Neil. 
“They aren’t in the country.” But once 
convinced that we were in Jackson 
Hole, they gave us a warm welcome. 
Our tent. was soon pitched below the 
road in a little grove of quaking aspen, 
the beds spread out, and the stove put 
up. Though we were prepared to cook 
our own meals, Mrs. Neil would listen 
to nothing of the kind, and insisted that 
we eat at her table. Has it ever oc- 
curred to the reader that any woman, 
who can cook at all really excels in pre- 
paring some certain food? Some women 
bake better biscuit than others; some 
make the most delicious corn bread; 
others surpass in frying spring chicken. 
To be sure, this may all be delightful 
imagination. At least every housewife 
will say so. But no one can make me 
believe that another woman lives who 
can make better pancakes than can Mrs. 
Charles M. Neil. ’ 

Neil, on his ranch, has only pure-bred, 
polled, roan Durhams. He takes just 
pride in his herd; and I saw no stock in 
the West superior to his in high class 
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breeding. He furthermore has a stock 
of store-goods that reminds one of a 
small edition of a department store. It 
contains about everything that a ranch- 
man requires. Neil’s credit system is 
worthy of investigation by city mer- 
chants. “Credit usually corfes to the 
store in an automobile,” says Neil, “but 
old cash comes on foot, on horseback, by 
sled, or by wagon.” 


E season for hunting elk in Wyom- 

ing this year opened October first. 

About that time the dudes bound 
for the game fields began to make their 
appearance. Each was out to get the 
head of a bull elk. Blair and I were out 
to get a fat cow; for it was good meat 
that we wanted rather than a trophy. 
One dude, whom we met, had suffered 
such a severe loss that his “spirits” were 
very low. Somewhere between the Mis- 
sissippi River and Jackson Hole, six 
quarts of ancient Bourbon had been ex- 
tracted from his outfit. As travelers 
ought to leave their precious possessions 
in a safety vault at home, I wasted no 
sympathy upon this dude. Still, I re- 
gretted that he did not have something 
that might have been wasted upon me. 

Shortly after October first we ob- 
tained a large fat cow elk, which was 
promptly quartered and dressed. With 
our outfit and the elk packed in and 
around the motor car, we started upon 
the return to Montana. This time we 
went slowly, because the car bore a very 
heavy load, and:the roads, in places, were 
deep in mud. 

Between Buffalo Fork and the Yellow- 
stone National Park, the road was good 
for the most part, though occasional 
stretches required very slow travel be- 
cause very heavy. At the south. en- 
trance to the Park, we purchased a sup- 
ply of gasoline, at sixty cents per gal- 
lon. This was the highest price we paid. 
Gasoline usually ranged in price from 
thirty-five to forty cents per gallon, 
according to the distance of the supply 
station from the railroad. The muddy 
roads, and the heavy load, caused the 
motor to consume fuel unusually fast. We 
estimated the weight of our load to be 
at least twelve hundred pounds. The 
roads through the Park from the sout. 
entrance to Lewis Lake were very bad. 
From there, they were at least fair, and 
at places very good. 

Our trip through the Park was most 
enjoyable. Of course, we encountered 
considerable snow at the high altitudes; 
but as tourists had long since left the 
Park, we saw many game animals. Two 
large porcupines waddled slowly along, 
the road ahead of the car; and as we 
rounded a turn at Yellowstone Lake, 
there were six cow elk, one calf, one 
large twelve point bull, and one small 
bull standing in the road. A large flock 
of wild geese that were feeding in a little 
arm of the Lake did not take flight 
until we were quite close upon them. 

We camped for the night alongside 
Canyon road, near the natural bridge. 
Throughout the region the vapors aris- 
ing from the many warm springs into 
the freezing air produced a dense fog. 
We slept beneath the sheltering boughs 
of the friendly evergreens, and I took 
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my shoes to bed with me to keep them 
from freezing; for a frozen shoe is the 
most uncomfortable covering that was 
ever put on a foot. 

The next morning we drove along the 
shore lines of Yellowstone Lake and 
Yellowstone River to the Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. Many wild geese were in 
the river and upon its banks; some of 
them were even in the road, and in the 
marshes close by the road. They ex- 
hibited no fear of either man or motor. 
There were, also, wild ducks about the 
river in flocks containing hundreds. At 
Hayden Meadows, we saw a ten point 
bull elk, and, a little beyond, the most 
magnificent elk F have ever seen. His 
antlers carried fourteen points, with a 
beam that was massive. Eight cows and 
four calves were with him. Five or six 
blacktailed does bounded across the road 
as we rounded a turn; and without fear, 
stopped to browse. 

In the Canyon of the Yellowstone, we 
went down to Artist’s Point to view the 
falls. There we’sat for a long time, en- 
joying the magnificent coloring, and ex- 
amining, through the binoculars, the re- 
markable designs, produced on the cliffs 
by the weathering of the material of 
which they are composed. Trails of the 
big horn could be easily traced along the 
side of the Canyon. We left the Can- 
yon with great reluctance, and drove 
to Norris Basin; and thence to the junc- 
tion of the Fire Hole and Gibbon rivers, 
which form the Madison River. The 
western entrance to the Park was 
reached about the middle of the after- 
noon; we were at Henry’s Lake near 
evening, and back at Glenn Conklin’s in 
time for supper. 

’ 

LAIR dressed our elk meat the next 
day and then we feasted on savory 
roasts, tenderloins, and venison pie. 

The flavor of elk meat is superior to that 
of any other animal, While the flesh of 
mountain sheep and moose is almost as 
palatable, one soon tires of them as a 
steady diet. During the late autumn 
and winter, the meat of an old bull elk 
is lean, tough, and strong, and it is not 
at all comparable with that of a cow elk. 
But during the summer, and early au- 
tumn, the former is just as delicious as 
the latter. Blair. cured some of the veni- 
son that I might bring it to Ohio. The 
large muscles were taken from the hind- 
quarters and into these were rubbed a 
mixture, composed of two cups of salt, 
one cup of brown sugar, and one tea- 
spoonful of black pepper. The meat was 
then laid away for two days, after 
which, the surplus salt was brushed off. 
Next it was hung in the smokehouse, 
where it was smoked by a slow fire of 
quaking aspen for three days; then, the 
door of the smokehouse was left open for 
a day for the sun to reach the meat. 
This method caused the meat to dry on 
the outside, and preserved it so well 
that I was able to bring it home in per- 
fect condition. 


‘It is surprising how quickly the | 


weather may change in the Rockies. 
One afternoon, during my stay, though 
the thermometer registered forty-eight 
degrees, the wind blew so strong that it 
penetrated woolen clothing, causing the 
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air to seem much colder. The wind was 
from the south, and low flying clouds 
rapidly sped across the skies. Sudden- 
ly the wind shifted to the north; the 
mercury dropped quickly to twenty-eight 
degrees and was followed by a driving 
snow storm. The next morning the 
thermometer registered nine degrees, the 
air was clear and bright, and a good 
tracking snow covered the ground. We 
rode horseback over many miles, in the 
hope of seeing some blacktailed deer. 
We struck a few fresh tracks, but there 
were, also, the tracks of some hunter 
in pursuit who was more industrious 
than we. The autumn storms had not 
yet driven the game down from the sum- 
mits; it was too early to see much sign. 
Our course led us to some beautiful 
lakes, and into most attractive places so 
that we spent a happy day together. 

About the middle of October I was 
compelled to depart for home. The 
nearest railroad station was about sixty 
miles distant; and a blinding snow storm 
made our start most disagreeable. The 
necessary lowering of the windshield, to 
enable us to see the road, caused the 
snow to drift over us, and drench our 
clothing. Blair declared that this time 
I had come West too late, and was leav- 
ing too early. But two days later the 
thermometer registered below zero at 
Henry’s Lake and winter had set in to 
stay. I freely concede that, though I 
had gone West too late, I did not leave 
any too early. 


PITCHING THE 
FISHERMAN’S CAMP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 367) 


which are easily pitched and are fly and 
punkie proof. Much of northern bass 
fishing is in fly time, when head nets 
must be added to the equipment, and to 
me the most satisfactory tent is one of 
canvas weave which will shed water yet 
let the air sift through it, so that it 
does not become stuffy at night. Punkies 
and black flies will get through almost 
anything, but if the tent is closed before 
retiring and every intruder sought out 
with the flashlight and squelched before 
retiring, one is pretty sure of a peaceful 
night’s sleep. 

When going where the mosquito is the 
only pest, we often take but a large fly, 
10 x 12 feet, and tie up a canoe on edge, 
lashing the bow and stern to two trees. 
The lower side of the canoe then becomes 
a shelf on which all the grub bags can be 
spread, handy to the cooks. The fly is 
secured to the bottom gunwale of the 
canoe, led out over its back, where the 
height will be some four feet, and then 
guyed out in front with a pole, making 
a peak in the center of the front edge. 
This gives a space some 10 x 8 feet in 
front of the canoe, where the eating 
table can be set up, and the grate is put 
just in front of the edge of the fly, or, 
in rain, just under the front edge. It is 
a quickly made camp for a crowd of men. 
At night all the sleeping bags are laid in 
a row under the tarp, and next day we 
are off and on our way mighty soon after 
breakfast. For a moving canoe camp 
the scheme is well to be recommended, 
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leaving the individual tents to be put up 
at the permanent point of stay. 

A nesting aluminum cook kit, with all 
the table ware in a fiber box, makes a 
handy single package for one of the 
canoes. The grub bags go on each side 
of it, of brown paraffined duck, side open- 
ing with rows of pockets inside. In 
them are large paraffined muslin food 
bags, holding from three to eight pounds 


of flour and the like each, while the stuff 


that goes in cans is stowed in two sizes 
of friction top tins, eight inches in dia- 
meter and three to six inches high. Bags 
and cans are piled atop each other in 
packing, the lips of the grub bags rolled 
around their sticks to make them water 
tight, and the straps secured so that they 
form two packages, 22” long by 8” dia- 
meter. 

For bread making for such a party I 
do not know of a lighter or better outfit 
than the folding aluminum baker with its 
bread board and baking pans. It will 
cook for eight with ease. The fire for it 
should be hot and high-flamed, so that 
the biscuits will be browned on both sides 
at once. One way is to build a back-log 
sereen of five short logs held upright, 
one above the other, between two pairs 
of stakes, and the other is to take a blaz- 
ing log from unde? the main grate and 
lay it across the end of the grate, where 
it will add its flames to the height of 
those below. In front of it is set the 
baker,—and, see that its inside is well 
polished or it will not reflect properly! 

A good many more comforts and con- 
veniences will be added on such a trip. 
There will be canvas water buckets for 
bringing plenty of water to camp, can- 
vas wash basins, traveling toilet kits, 
carbide lanterns and carbide for a strong 
steady light, and a lot of things that one 
would not think of taking on a go-light 
trip. With this outfit, parties of six to 
ten of us have made long canoe trips in 
comfort and we would not modify it 
much for a portage trip. Bass baits and 
tackle boxes, bait pails and line dryers 
will be added to the tackle list. They are 
much more heavy and bulky than trout 
supplies—and pork is added to the ra- 
tions so as to have rind available for pork 
minnows, than which there is sometimes 
no better bait in the world! As “plugs” 
have a great way of getting lost, quite a 
parcel of them have to be taken along for 
any extended trip after bass. 


HE third special fisherman’s camp is 
for salt water fishing on the sandy 
beaches. It is the meanest of camp- 

ing if not done right, for the mosquitoes 
are awful at night and sand drifts and 
blows into everything. If you can get to 
the spot by power boat or sail craft, quite 
an extensive outfit can be taken, but if 
you hike along the beach every, pound 
counts. Salt water fish are so big and 
heavy that the camp is very soon fed up 
on all it can eat, so that if you are to 
save the rest that come to hook it is well 
to go provided. We generally take a 
bag of salt and a waterproof duffle bag 
for this. The extra fish are cleaned, 
scaled and steaked, and the steaks off 
each side of the fish are salted down in 
the bag to take home, for they will keep 
for months in a cool place, if salted in 
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A Real Stove $1 750 


for Outdoors F.0.B. Factory 


The Little Wonder Oil Stovermakes outdoor cooking as 
easy as with city gas. Nothing like it for Country 
Homes, Cottages, Camping, Touring, Yachting, etc. 

It does as much with one gallon of oil as any other 
oil stove does with ten, because it utilizes, in the patent 
enclosed, fuel-saver top, all of the heat generated, in- 
stead of wasting 80% of it up around the sides of 
kettles. Actually boils a quart of water in three minutes, 
Burns 90% air and 10% oil; a gallon lasts 16 to 20 hours. 

Weight 30-lbs., compact, easy to carry when closed 
(see small cut), and utensils can be packed in oven for Closed, for Moving 
moving. Does not need level ground; wind or rain can- —Utensils Inside. 
not put out your fire. 

The stoves will be handled through dealers everywhere. . 
But if you want one this summer, send money order * DEALERS : 
or check direct to factory and stove will be shipped at The Little Wonder Oil 
once with directions and guarantee. (Guaranteed ex- Stove is a “little wonder” of 
actly as represented or money refunded). a seller, Get in on the 

ground floor NOW. Write 

LITTLE WONDER STOVE COMPANY for our Dealer proposition. 
3532 Gable Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


[_JEnclosed find $17.50 for which ship me 
one Little Wonder Oil Stove. 


° [_]Please send me full information about 
] t t e oO n e r the Little Wonder Oil Stove. 
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Army Khaki Shirts . 

Navy Underwear . . 
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camp or outdoor use. 
SEND 10¢ FOR ARMY & NAVY 
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ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION IN THE OPEN 






G° when and where you like as you ape ei ge independent 
—to the lake, the woods, of stuffy hotels and uncertain 


the trout stream—stay as long accommodations. 


The, 

provides a complete home on wheels. When on the road it 
trails smoothly behind any car. In camp it is Aome— with 
all conveniences. Complete kitchen, ice box, food 
compartments, stove, electric lights,—two beds high and dry,with 
sagless springs and downy 
mattresses — big enough for 
four persons. Set up in 5 to7 
minutes; convenient and eco- 
nomical!. 

Write for catalog 
Auto-Kamp 
Equipment Co, 
2008 Sheridan Ave. 

















THE WOOD BURNING 
= CAMP STOVE 


Makes out-of-door cooking a pleasure, and is 
convenient for extended camping or fishing trips 
Weighs only 6% Ibs., Size 16 in. x 8 in. x 
8 in. So durable as to be practically inde- 
structible. 





















has three closed sides confining heat and giv- 
ing a natural upward draft. Folds flat and 
is packed in a very heavy and_ substantial 
corrugated card-board carton which is strong 
enough to make a convenient receptacle for 
the stove when not in use for several seasons, 
if used with ordinary care. 

Price $2.50 at your dealers or sent prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. if dealer does not handle. 


Special sizes made to order. 


MAZURA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
414 8, 6TH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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an earthenware crock, and are better on 
the table than the codfish you buy. We 
have often kept the September catch in 
such a way, so that we were eating the 
last of it the following March. 

Salt water bait is also a problem, be- 
ing heavy to carry and hard to keep. 
The most portable is squid, cut into bait 
size and salted in a small friction top 
can, where about a hundred baits may be 
carried and they will last for a long time 
so preserved. Shedders are de luxe on a 
hiking trip, three or four of them being 
about the limit to add to one’s pack, and 
they will last much longer if you take a 
spool of cotton thread along and tie 
your bait to the hook. Sinkers are an- 
other heavy problem. One should have 
at least a dozen of them, 4 oz. each, so 
as not to run out of them in casting. 
For leaders we find that a coil df bronze 
picture wire, cut as needed to two-foot 
lengths, makes the cheapest and best 
leader supply. Bronze three-way swivels 
and a package each of 2/0 and 6/0 hooks 
will suffice for tackle. The rod and reel 
make a heavy shoulder load, and, with 
the pack on your back you are off for a 
few day’s wandering along the surf. I 
have had very good success with the 
baker tent with mosquito blind sides, de- 
scribed before, in beach camping; also 
with a light pack-tent in which the pack 
is the floor when opened out, and a small 
tent for two, 4 x 7 ft. in size is raised 
up from it, with a gauze window and 
gauze door giving air in an otherwise 
closed tent of light paraffined muslin. 
This tent has a sill, which aids in keep- 
ing sand out when you lift your foot to 
enter. 

We take along about the same grub 
list and cook kit as on mountain hiking 
trips. Arrived at our favorite hole we 
pitch the tent as near high water as we 
safely can without being washed out by 
the surf, for the mosquitoes at night are 
much less numerous near the water than 
up in the dunes. A wind-break made of 
drift wood, and boxes in which to store 
grub, and a table for eating are next 
constructed, for you cannot set anything 
down on the sand without ruining it, nor 
eat without something raised off the sand 
to keep things like the sugar bag, the 
milk can and the butter from getting full 
of sand. A meal is then cooked and eaten 
before nightfall, for the fishing is best 
at night and begins at sunset. By nine 
o’clock it is pitch dark, and cold and 
windy, so a big fire is then built on the 
beach so you can see to cast and fix your 
baits and take off fish. This is kept up 
until about one o’clock, when we are 
ready to call it a day and retire to the 
tents. All work of preparation is done 
on them during the day, when the mos- 
quitoes are not around. For browse we 
have found the gray dune moss excellent, 
or, if near a bay beach, the dry seaweed 
that lines the shores is fine. 

A canvas water pail is essential on a 
beach camp, as one has to carry water 
from the nearest pump or life saving 
station. The mosquitoes subside at sun- 
up, which is a fine part of the day on the 
beach, and if “they” are not biting we 
generally get breakfast soon after. Dur- 
ing the day the fishing is apt to be poor, 
although I have had breezy days when 

















something bit every ten minutes all day 
long. If the fish are not biting, a snooze 
is mighty welcome, ard for this my baker 
tent scintillates, for its mosquito sides 
keep out beach flies yet let the breeze 
blow through all day. Closed tents are 
mere bake-ovens in the day time. We go 
for a swim, borrow a boat and go bay 
fishing, sleep, or cook and putter about 
camp until sundown, when all hands 
make for the beach for the evening’s 
fishing, and that is no time to be cooking 
supper or getting bedding ready. All 
that should have been done during the 
slack hours, for fishing is the main busi- 
ness of the salt water camp. 

For a crowd, and, say, a week’s stay; 
we take the heavier outfit, large tents 
and tent cots if possible, and come down 
in a hired power boat which will come 
for us at some later period. The bass 
outfit described above does very well, if 
supplemented by a wind-break, and board 
floors around the cook site. A cook table 
is built with another one for eating. Even 
in July you want at least two pairs: of 
blankets, for the nights are cold and the 
wind howling over the dunes. And, for 
fishing do not forget a sweater and rub- 
ber boots, the former to keep you warm 
at night when standing silent, pole in 
hand, and the latter essential where the 
surf is likely to come upon you unawares. 

For clothing for all these camps, I 
prefer a rainproof canvas jacket, canvas 
hat, sweater, wool shirt, wool breeches, 
socks, bandana in place of a necktie, and 
at least two pairs of cheap cotton gloves 
to protect my hands against fire, hot 
cooking utensils, insects and cold. The 
first pair will generally get worn out or 
burnt or lost before the trip is half over. 
I take at least four pairs of wool socks, 
but no extra underclothes or shirt. If 
an upset or some other catastrophe oc- 
curs that wets you to the skin, it’s time 
to build a conflagration and dry out the 
whole business! 


WHERE THE GAMY 
ROCK BASS HIDE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 398) 


The lightest test line that can be found 
will be heavy enough for your use. A 
single, light gut, number 4 snelled hook 
of a regular bass pattern is the best 
choice for that end of the business. Take 
along a light net. I don’t recommend it 
particularly for the rock bass as a man 
can usually land this fish better without 
one but one always stands the chance of 


meeting up with a small-mouth bass that 


would call strongly for a net before con- 

senting to leave his lonesome home. 
More could be written about this fish 

of the little, wooded streams. Sooner or 
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In Hongkong Harbor 


In Far Eastern ports, darting among 
ocean liners and native junks, many 
small boats, powered by Evinrude Mo- 
tors, ply their way bétween shore and 
ship 

—while on the inland lakes and 
streams of America, thousands of 
sport-lovers are enjoying hunting, 
fishing and pleasure trips, without the 
tedious work of rowing—Evinruding! 


An Evinrude is attached quickly and 
easily to any rowboat or canoe. Mag- 
neto, built-in-flywheel type, and Auto- 
matic Reserve are standard Evinrude 
refinements. 


Ask your sporting goods or 
hardware dealer. Or write 
for catalog. 


Evinrude Motor Co. 


308 Evinrude Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributors: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N, Y. 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 
440 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 

































































later all who answer to the call of the Circular of other Lures and Pork 
rod and reel will meet this noble little | Rind Strips -A JT, FOSS - 

gentleman of rare streams and form a 1712 COLUMBUS RD. = * CLEVELAND 
lasting and appreciable acquaintanceship. 
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ms all the knowledge gained by these years 
of experience is put into their reels today. 
Let us send you our booklet 
B. C. MILAM & SON 
Main Street Frankfort, Ky. 
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HOOK THE BIG ONES 


Wonderful success has attended the use of 
McMAHON’S 
TROLLING SPOONS 


Favorite Lure of Pacific Coast Fishermen 
A thorough study of fish and fishing meth- 
ods has resulted in the production of this 
famous spoon—a perfect imitation of live 
bait. Uniformly large catches of fish have 
followed its use. 

McMahon’s Spoon at your marine or 
sporting goods dealer, or write 


PACIFIC NET & TWINE CO. 
1213-23 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
OR 


OREGON MARINE & FISHERIES SUPPLY CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


-_—. Get ’em 
r Fish Like This! 


Professionals, ama- 


Heed of Samet! meted 


Know Yo 
teurs, women and 


David Starr Jordan’s ‘‘Guide b 
even children are 


to the Study of Fishes”’ ; making record catches 
Recognized the world over as a most of all kinds of game 
comprehensive and authoritative treat- fish, trolling and cast- 
ment of the subject. ing with my 
This great work, published in two cloth 
bound volumes of more than 600 pages 
each, contains hundreds of illustrations and Rush. 


is invaluable to anyone interested in fish 


or fishing. . : : 
It describes the different species of fish in a angoMinnows 


manner that enables you to identify them. It 
tells of their life and habits; how, when and BEGISTERED TRADE MARK 


where different species are caught. . . . ‘ow 
fish breathe, smell, taste and talk. It treats on The liveliest bait that floats 


migratory fish, colors of fish, food value of fish, . 
Sches: mermaid, moukish. They wiggle, dive and swim 


the mythology of 3 
ee oat. ja = —— of li : ’ 
cludes , founder, catfish, r + "TY 
Perc bss, swordfsh, el” eying, blackdsh = a minnow in action. THe 
sand- er, mullet, mackeral, . . mene 
baba and, hese po aie ee feat” te Mie 
. e- b trigger- ° ea t-fish, trunk- 
fish and other species of freak fish too numerous icKerel, 1Ke, usca lunge, 
to mention are fully described. Lake Trout and Brook Trout. 
ee ae a ——, fn. two values At ¥. p p 
we: pounds. ice, delivered to any ad- Dealers arcels Insured 
in the United States, $12.00. Canadian separa = est 
ae ee ae ae ee Write now for illustrated catalog 
in colors and instructions. 
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HERE’S A SMASHING GOOD CAMP AXE. 


This double-bitted camp axe—nicely balanced, is just the right weight for 
speedy work in clearing a trail or cutting firewood. It is a great favorite 
with forest rangers, guides, etc.—Blades are finely polished and ground 
to a keen cutting edge. Guaranteed to be absolutely perfect in quality 
and temper and the handle to be strong and true. 

Blade, 7%” x 3%”; weight 214 Ibs.; handle 28” 
A leather blade guard adjusted for wearing at the belt completes the 
equipment. Axe retails for $2.00. 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

Send_us $4.00 and we will enter your subscription to FOREST AND 
STREAM for a full twelve months and in addition will also send you 
this double-bitted camp axe and leather blade guard. Address, 
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JAMES A. HENSHALL 
IN FLORIDA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 369) 


fluence at Fort Capron, he was capsized 
and drowned in Indian river. 

It will be remembered that the happy 
and contented condition,of the Seminoles, 
as just described, was forty years ago. 
Since that time the great influx of set- 
tlers, tourists and winter residents at 
Miami has resulted in a great change, 
and a change for the worse, in the wel- 
fare of the Indians. They have been in- 
fluenced and demoralized by the evils of 
advanced civilization without beifg bene- 
fitted by its blessings. These children 
of Nature, in their sub-tropical Eden 
have, like Adam after his disobedience, 
discovered their nakedness, and. have 
donned the cheap hand-me-down unmen- 
tionables and other cheap clothing like 
their red brethren of the far west. But 
their morals have suffered most. 


T was an easy paddle down the river 

with the current to the bay where the 

Rambler was anchored, and the fol- 
lowing day we sailed for Miami, entering 
through Narres channel into Biscayne 
Bay. We made a short stay at Miami, 
and sailed directly for Key West, taking 
with us the Mayor of that city who hap- 
pened to be in Miami. 

The name Key West is a misnomer and 
has no significance as to its geographical 
position, inasmuch as there are a num- 
ber of keys still farther west. The name 
is a corruption of its Spanish name 
Cayo Huesa, which means Bone Key, and 
its pronunciation is similar. Key West 
at the time of our visit was at the height 
of its prosperity. Its principal resources 
were the manufacture of cigars from 
Cuban tobacco, sponging, fishing, turt- 
ling and wrecking. It had a cosmopoli- 
tan population of Bahamans, Spanish, 
Cubans and a few sailors from the Uni- 
ted States and other countries. There 
were three classes of negroes, from the 
Bahamas, Cuba and the states. The 
Bahaman negroes were the most intelli- 
gent and industrious. 
| One Sunday evening, accompanied by 
the Mayor, I attended divine service at 
the Bahaman Negro Episcopal Church, 
when I was most agreeably surprised as 
well as pleased. It was an intoned and 
choral service, and highly ritualistic. 
The sermon was strong, simple and dig- 
nified. I have seldom attended a service 
more beautiful, or one conducted with 
more reverence and veneration; even in 
some of our boasted superior white con- 
gregations. The amusements of the 
town were a roller skating rink for white 
lads and lasses and a dance hall where 
men and women of all ages, condition and 
nationality foregathered to chase the rosy 
hours with flying feet from dark till 
dawn. Nowhere else could be found such 
a motley assemblage. Faces of all colors 
from chalky-white to yellow, ecru, tan 
and brown to jet black were in evidence. 
But everything was conducted, if not 
with the utmost decorum, at least with 
the most consummate good humor, hilar- 
ity and jollity.- And though beer, wine 
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and Cuban rum were drunk in seven 
Janguages, but with moderation, it was 
productive of no unseemly conduct, 
though as a matter of fact soft drinks 
seemed to be the favorite tipple. 

The very air of Key West was redo- 
lent of fish and sponge, comingled with 
the tang of the salt sea breeze. Every 
one in Key West eats fish; it is the staple 
diet of the inhabitants, while, yellow or 
black, and the fish are fresh, delicious 
and of pleasing variety. A number of 
small sloops, known as “smackees,” de- 
part daily for the coraline reefs, where 
the fish are caught with hook and line. 
The bait is the sea-crawfish, as large as 
a lobster, which is cut into small and 
suitable pieces. I have been out with 
the fishermen many times, when it was 
my pleasure and good fortune to fish or 
cut bait with the best of them; and many 
rare species I have collected in this man- 
ner. This fishing is still carried on in 
the same old way. 

Each vessel has a well in the center 
which communicates with the outside 
water, and in this way the fish are kept 
alive until sold. The fish are of many 
varieties and species, and are of many 
and diversified colors, the butterflies of 
the sea. They are mostly panfish, and 
many are very odd and even grotesque 
in appearance, while their names are 
descriptive if not euphonious, and are 
mostly of Bahaman origin. In addition 
to the many snappers, groupers, hinds, 
porgies and grunts, there are John Paw, 
Tom Tate, Slippery Dick, mutton-fish, 
pork-fish, angel-fish, moon-fish, nigger- 
fish, parrot-fish, pudding wife, yellow- 
tail, turbot, seamp, gag, coney and many 
others; but the favorite breakfast fish 
is the grunt, and no Key Wester is happy 
unless he begins the day with fried 
grunts. 

Late in the afterpoon it was the cus- 
tom of the people to repair to the fish 
wharf and select such fish as they re- 
quired for the next day. The fish were 
taken from the wells, killed and dressed, 
and several strung on a strip of palm 
leaf and sold for ten cents, grunts being 
always included. All other provisions, 
such as meat, poultry, vegetables and 
fruit were brought from the mainland, as 
nothing of the kind was grown on the 
rocky soil. These products were invaria- 
bly sold at auction every morning. 

During the Chicago World’s Fair a 
gentleman and his wife and daughter, 
whom I had known in Key West, visited 
the great exposition. The daughter had 
never before been away from her island 
home, having been educated at the con- 
vent in Key West. On one of the nights 
set apart for an illumination and a pyro- 
technic display I took them to the tower 
of the Fisheries Building to get a com- 
prehensive view of the magnificent spec- 
tacle. The Court of Honor was illumi- 
nated in a gorgeous galaxy of color, the 
electric fountains spouted jets and 
streams of water tinted with all the pris- 
matic colors, the eaves of all the great 
buildings of the White City were outlined 
with thousands of electric lights, while 
the battlements and towers were ablaze 
with flaming torches, and far out on Lake 
Michigan was an unsurpassed exhibition 


b. 
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In going after the “big ones” —the gamey fightin’ fellows that 


equipped wi 


buenas 


lily pads. 


strike” with a drive and dash, which nearly unseats you — go 
with tackle that has a reputation for getting the “big ones.” 


“SOUTH BEND 
QUALITY TACKLE 


To get the genuine thrill and keen joy which bait-casting gives, your equi 
ment should include the new South Bend Level- Winding “Anti-Back-Lash 3 a. 


This is the reel. which makes every cast perfect—which needs no thumbing— 
which automatically winds your line even and level upon reelingin. It’s the 
reel for beginners; experienced anglers highly recommend it, while for women 
anglers, it is the most practical reel made. 


The Surf-Oreno—shown here, comes in regular sizes 3% inches and Midget size 
2% inches. It isa surface minnow which rides high in the water— it's spin- 
ners creating a swirling and churning motion, most alluring to the “big’’ 

« fish? Made in 13 colors. ere 


The Weedless Spinner Buck-tail can be used in the thickest of weeds, docks or 
Is a most effective lure, especially when used with pork rind. 


Go 


Reel. 


° The Fuzzy Body Buck-tail Spinner is a rough body fly used in castin 
gamey small mouths. r ee ee 
Get “‘The Days of Real Sport’'"—FREE 


> 
“The Days of Real Sport” illustrated by Briggs the cartoonist, gi ang)- 
ing hints. Shows in color our complete moe hundreds of baite and ~~ A’ postal beings it. 


All live sporting goods dealers sell South Bend Tackle. Demand it in golden-rod 





When you send 

for a Joe Welsh 

Leader remem- 

ber you get a true 

Scotch Product, 

made by Wm. 

Robertson, Glasgow, Sco! 

Japanese imitations ‘“‘go to pieces”—the 
Joe Welsh never. 

No Fish too Large 
For Fresh or Salt Water 

Hurry—Get a sample before you go fishing. 


3 ft. 25ce—6 ft. 50c—9 ft. 75c. Add 50c 
and get a Blue Devil Darning Needle. 


JOE WELSH 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Agent 
United States and Canada 
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South Bend. Ind. 


BOOK OF THE 


Small Mouthed Bass 


By Prof. W. J. Loudon 


Inch For Inch, Pound For Pound 
The Gamest Fish That Swims 


Every Angler Should Secure 
A Copy of this Great Book 


Based on many years observation and 
study of both small and large mouthed 
bass. This work describes in full detail 
the life and habits of this ever game fish. 
It tells where, when and how to catch 
them. The bait and tackle to be used— 
as well as how to keep and cook them. 
Cloth Bound, price $1.00. Delivered any- 
where in the United States or Canada. 
A Special Free Gift—Subscribe now for 
Forest and Stream at the regular yearly 
rate of $2.00 and we'll mail you a copy 
of Professor Loudon’s Small Mouthed Bass, 
without any additional cost. 


FOREST & STREAM 


9 East 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 



















REAL home cooked meal in the great 

A outdoors, cooked on a stove that op- 

erates just like your stove at home, yet 

more compact than a suitcase and takes up 
less room. 


The AUTO KAMP KOOK KIT is the best 
little vacation pal you ever had. Always 
ready, always on the job. It burns gasoline, 
regulates like a big stove. Heats the tent 
quickly on a cold day. No more mussing or 
fussing with smoky camp fires. No more 
hunting for dry wood. Eat when and where 
vou want to—and a REAL home-cooked meal. 


Prices, $7.50 to $40.00 


If your dealer does not yet carry 
them write for illustrated folder 


Prentiss Wabers Stove Co.° 


4 Spring St., Grand Rapids, Wisconsin 


























FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by 
hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Lake and 
CANOES 


Stream Game Berg 


Fishin OUTBOARD MOTORS 
s BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Water Game Fish, the Tackle Necessary and MOTOR BOATS, 16 to 24 ft. 


How to Use It 


By DIXIE CARROLL long, with or without engine. 


Editor of | “The National Sportsman” a For lakes, rivers, shallow water 
ishing Editor of “The Chicago erald,” 
President of “The American Anglers’ League” and weeds. 

Net $2.00. 


A book of Fish and Fishing, written in a “pal” The saving effected this year is greater 
** style from actual fishing experiences. PThe 
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fish, 7 — to eee them. ‘Simple and pet CATALOG FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 
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each piece of tac! e 

«Sand, for your cony now or BETTER VET send THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
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Stream “and. we'll ‘nail a oon of this, book. FREE 1521 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 
(Book Dept.) 
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of fire-works, rockets, sea-devils and set 
pieces, the effect of which was heightened 
by the reflection on the surface of the 
water. As I glanced at the young lady 
she was staring open-eyed and open- 
mouthed in wonder and amazement at 
the unequalled sight. 

“Hilda,” I said, “how does this com- 
pare with Key West?” 

“Oh, its simply glorious,” she ex- 
claimed, “it is the nearest to Heaven of 
anything I have ever dreamed of; and if 
I only had some fried grunts for break- 
fast I would be supremely and superla- 
tively happy!” 


ITHOUT doubt the finest salt 

water fishing in the world is to 

be found between Biscayne Bay 
and Key West in Hawk Channel, be- 
tween the keys and the outlying reefs, 
and in the passes and inlets between the 
various keys from Big Angel-fish creek 
to Bahia Honda. Trolling in Hawk 
Channel for king-fish, mackerel, bonito 
and amber-jack is good sport with a fair 
sailing breeze, but is not to be compared 
with rod fishing in the passes and creeks, 
and even this is not to be mentioned on 
the same day unless the fishes sought are 
the bonefish and ladyfish. These in- 
comparable game-fishes are cosmopolitan, 
inhabiting the warm seas of both con- 
tinents. 

At first sight they resemble each other 
in their long, spindle-shape bodies and 
bright silvery appearance, and are often 
confounded on this account. However, 
they are readily distinguished by the 
shape of their mouths, that of the lady- 
fish being small and slightly underneath 
with an overhanding pig-like snout, 
while the lips or jaws of the bonefish 
are terminal, that is, they meet in front 
like most fishes. They belong to differ- 
ent families though both are allied to the 
herring tribe. The feeding grounds of 
both fishes are on the grassy flats and 
sandy shoals inside of the keys, at high 
tide. Small fish, as anchovies, sea-craw- 
fish or fiddler crabs are the best baits 
for bonefish, and ladyfish as well, though 
the latter, having a smaller mouth, beach 
fleas or the meat of the beautiful little 
pompano shell are perhaps better. The 
two fish when hooked bound into the air 
at once, and with a whirling motion, at 
times like a revolving wheel. They keep 
up the fight, beneath the water, on the 
surface and in the air, until completely 
exhausted. We took a seven-foot tarpon 
at Indian ‘River Inlet, and a jewfish at 
Jupiter Light weighing 340 pounds, but 
neither gave as much real angling sport 
as the tarpon’s little brother the bonefish, 
or her grace the ladyfish, though their 
weights did not exceed ten pounds. 

We sailed across Florida Bay, some 
sixty miles, from Key West to Cape 
Sable, and northward up the Gulf coast 
to Cedar Key. We stopped a day or two 
at Tampa, which was then a small town 
with no railroad, and with but a few 
feet of water in the harbor, cargoes be- 
ing lightered on barges from Gadsden 
Point, some ten miles below. St. Peters- 
burg, at the foot of the bay, had but four 
houses at that time, whereas there are 
now said to be a thousand hotels and 
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boarding-houses, Cedar Key was a 
thriving town, the entrepét of the Gulf 
Coast. There were several cedar mills 
in operation, where the rafts of red cedar 
logs were converted into lead-pencil 
stocks arid penholders. There was a rail- 
road connecting the town with Fernan- 
dina on the east coast, over which the 
pencil stocks were shipped to the north- 
ern factories to be filled with graphite. 


T last, on the morning of the tenth 
day of May, 1882, I bade good-bye 
to the Rambler, the gallant little 

ship that had carried us safely around 
the peninsula of Florida, and stepping 
aboard a train on the Transit Railroad 
was soon, rattling over the keys to the 
mainland, leaving behind the broad bay, 
the white sails, the skimming gulls, and 
the mangroves. As we were whirled 
into the pine woods and hummocks I 
caught the last, the grand and glorious 
view of the boundless blue Gulf, sleeping 
and shimmering in the bright sunlight. 


WILDERNESS 
DWELLERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 390) 


But Charlie had counted well. He had 
managed to steer her where the bank 
was steep. And I leaped out of the 
canoe, scrambled up the bank, just in 
time to head her off. Then for a few 
minutes began a struggle, humorous 
enough, but with its thrill none the less. 

The calf had vanished with a “baa” 
and a flourish of heels. The cow was 
straining with back legs in the lake, and 
front legs slipping on the mud, plowing 
up the bank in a valiant effort to get into 
the forest above. As I headed her off 
those mule ears went back and her teeth 
showed in a snarling grin. But she shied 
a wee bit and that gave the little touch 
needed. Waving the camera I “shooed” 
at her. But on she came. Without stop- 
ping to count results I picked out a place 
to jump in case she came on, and then 
reaching forth my free hand I pushed 
her by the soft snout right down the 
bank and into the lake again. 

Of course it needed not much of a push. 
She was sliding that Way anyhow, but 
with a whoop and a push I sent her slith- 
ering down and into the water. Then 
Charlie picked me up in the canoe, and 
the chase began anew. 

But this time we had her, for the water 
was deeper for us and not deep enough 
for her. We came alongside, and took a 
whole roll of photos. We talked to her, 
we let her go easy through the mud and 
water, till at last with a farewell wave 
of the hand we watched her strike hard 
bottom, heave up in a huge shower of 
water, and disappear in the dense forest 
of firs that here grows down to the very 
edge of the lake. Then landing, we 
smoked a calumet of peace, picked up a 
huge bear trap Charlie had down there, 
and took the camp trail, to run right into 
a flock of grouse, and jump a couple of 
deer within fifty yards of the home camp 
door. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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JOIN THE ARMY OF SUCCESSFUL ANGLERS 
BY USING A 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED SPORTSMEN ATTEST TO THE SATIS- 
FYING RESULTS. ATTAINED BY USING THE MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


Guaranteed Perfect and Practical 


No cranking—made in four sizes: “G’” line capacity No. 2— 
75 ft. No. 2—90 ft. No. 3—150 ft. No. 4—225 ft. 


LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
Send for Catalogue 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO. 





Mohawk New York 
WEISS Alpine Bi 
pine Binoculars 
Strong, light, compact,  Copper- So powerful ‘they bring the object within’ apparently 


alloyed, aluminum frame, cast in one « > 
piece, Fine sole-leather case with One-eighth of the actual distance. Invaluable for hunters, 


each pair. yachtsmen, tourists, foresters, range-finders, mounted 
police, cattlemen, army officers. 


‘“‘The Telephone of Sight” 


WEISS ALPINE BINOCULARS have the following features of 
superiority: Larger Field of View; Greater Illumination, a great 
advantage in hunting in timber or in looking into brush at dusk or 
dawn; Greater Magnifying Power in proportion to size; Increased 
Stereoscopic Effect, adding to the relief of far-distant objects; 


Portability. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


WEISS INSTRUMENT CO. oct, *cictSs*s. 


Captain Hardy’s 
Indestructible 
Gun Case 


In building this per- 
fect gun case, ye 
Hardy combined his 
expert gun 
knowledge 
with his years 
of experience 





Type used by U. S. Signal Corp. 

















. inmanufacturing 

° the finest cowboy 

Big Game saddles made. 
Hunters Gun case is hand made 





—ev stitch—from 
finest California Sad- 






Before making that trip to the 
far northwest for Moose, Caribou, 






Sheep, Mountain Goats or Bear. ‘dle cies. bea ti 
id hom you will have mount Lea . rme 
your invaluable trophies. cally sealed to highest 





le trunkboard 
ame. It is hand 
tailored and not only 


Our catalog showing prize specimens 
re-created true to life will impress 
you with what a lifetime devoted to 
taxidermy can attain. 






fits gun but 
iecameseox FREE tects ft. . Stands 200, the, 
without crushing 






records of North American Big 
— Its 32 pages, richly illustrated, 
will charm and convince you. Shows 
beautiful Game Heads and Rugs for sale 
to decorate realistically your home, den 
or office. Write us today. 


JONAS BROS., ino rurnices ff 
1019 Broadway DENVER, COLO. < 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 








Here’s the Book You Want! 


This is the one book yow need if you are going camping or like to read of camp life. 
Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own Book” treats the camping subject in a thorough and practical 
manner. s 
NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 4 dicieih aati ie 
- ee p The Woods. in Camp. oges- 
The Benefits of Recreation. The Camp-Fire. ‘Horse Sense’’ In The s. eee. Oe. uome~ 


fi i . Grub-Lists. Canoes and Canoeing. Animal Packing. 
Brack Bae and fee Wee, About ty Fishing for Brook Trout. Pointers for Anglers. The Rifle in the Woods, 


PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 
PRICE DELIVERED { Store coe a 


Forest & Stream, (i::) 9 E. 40th St., New York City 









GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


FOREST AND STREAM 


: LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


under new management catering to a discriminating 


clientele 


GOLF 
BATHING 


TENNIS 
FISHING 


BOATING 
MOTORING 


DANCING 


COTTAGES FOR RENT, Booklet sent on request 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Hotel San Rafael, 65-69 W. 45th Street, near 5th Avenue 


J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Proprietor 


Also Hotel Russell, Saratoga Springs, New York 


Spend Your Vacation 
way Up 
In the Maine Woods 


Easily and comfortably acces- 
sible Through sleeping-cars. 
Amid scenes of wondrous splen- 
dor every form of wild-life 
sport may be en; yed 
FISHING 
the like not known in any other 
section of the country 


Hunting—Camping 
Canoeing—Hiking 


Allagash River Canoe Trips 
Thru Unbroken Forest 
20 to 200 Miles 


Under the care of licensed 
guides, mountain side and 
streams explored and fished 
in perfect safety and comfort. 
Send 10 cents for a copy of “In 
the Maine Woods.” Articles, il- 
lustrations and colored section- 
al maps showing fishing waters, 
distances and how to take the 
many trips available. 

It gives routes, locations of 
hotels and camps and their rates 
and information about guides. 


Address Vacation Bureau 


ADIRONDAC 


———— la 


Hudson River ’ 


by Daylight 
E Hudson River trip is one 
of the great natural wonders 
of America. You will enjoy it 
particularly well because of the 
excellent Day Line service. Com- 
fort and charm surround you on 
the wide cool decks of luxurious 
steamers. 
Attractive one-day outings New 
York to Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, 
West Point, and Bear Mountain. 
All through rail tickets between New 
York and Albany accepted and there- 
fore exceptionally convenient for long- 
distance travelers. 
Steamers run antil Oct. 24th. 
Service daily includingSunday. 


CANOEING 


YOKE POND CAMP 
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CANOEING DOWN 
THE NEMEKAGON 
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from the right, Regan Brook, which we 
thought might contain trout but found 
none, and we prepared dinner upon its 
banks beneath two beautiful hemlock 
trees. Not a great ways below our noon- 
tide camp we came to a highway bridge 
and, upon investigating, found the town 
of Earl, about half a mile to the left. 
We also found some more ice-cream and 
laid in a few needed supplies. 

It took us considerably less than an 
hour from the Earl bridge to the railway 
bridge which spans the river north of 
Trego. Leaving our canoe we walked 
down the track to the town where we ex- 
pected and received mail. Learning that 
all was well at home, we soon were back 
on the river and searching for a camp 
site. Always the finding of a suitable 
camping spot was a difficult matter; and 
long and loud were our discussions over 
the merits and demerits of any given lo- 
cation. We went into camp perhaps some 
two miles below Trego, on lowland upon 
the left bank. It was not a pleasant 
camp, but after supper we caught two 
wall-eyes and one small-mouth without 
much trouble. We were where such fish 
were numerous: and from that day for- 
ward had but to cast a few times in order 
to provide a meal, and trout were to be 
taken from almost every confluent. 

It never is the part of wisdom to camp 
on lowland, and’ that night was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Long before day- 
light the chill and damp had penetrated 
even two heavy blankets and we shivered 
in misery; therefore it fell out that we 
lingered in bed long after sun-up, making 
up lost sleep. While we were preparing 
breakfast—and we took time to cook a 
good substantial meal to overcome the 
memory of a bad night, flap-jacks and 
bacon, not to ‘mention the good rich cof- 
fee—we made a solemn resolution, one 
that we observed thereafter, always to 
camp on high ground even if the doing so 
entailed much trouble and effort. It is 
better far to climb a high bluff, packing 
the whole outfit, than to camp close to the 
water on damp ground. ¢ 

Not a great ways below our camp— 
about one hour from Trego—we ran into 
Big Bull Rapids, a stretch of water we 
had been warned against; but found 
them merely delightful, a good depth of 
water and few submerged rocks. Here 
and there black-faced rascals loomed 
above the surface, the water snarling 
about them ominously, but we only 
laughed in their faces. Below Big Bull, 
rapid followed rapid constantly; we were 
either in the dead water just above or 
running through all the time. None of 
the rapids were bad, though one had to 
keep a weather eye out for submerged 
rocks; there were plenty of them. That 
stretch of water should offer good fly- 
fishing for small-mouth; we saw them 


swirling everywhere close in shore, ap- 
parently taking insects that fell in from 
the leaning grass. And any one at all 
acquainted with the ways of the small- 
mouth knows that the water was ideal 
for fly-fishing 


A Camp in the Big Game Region. Moose and 
Deer. 12 Accessible Trout Ponds. Buckboards 
and Teams for Canoe and Baggage Transporta- 
tion Furnished at Reasonable Rates. 

For further particulars, address 


CHAS. BERRY 
KATAHDIN IRON WORKS, MAINE 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we 
for you at Sunset Inn, on 

Mountains. Here game abo 

supreme. Small camps; fireplace; lounging room and 
all improvements. Rate, $16.00 per week and up. 


BEEBE & ASHTON 


Cranberry Lake New Yerk 
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Shortly after leaving Big Bull Rapids, 
one of those incidents occurred which 
makes wilderness canoeing different from 
every other form of recreation. Sweep- 
ing around a sharp bend, at the foot of 
an eight foot bank, we beheld a deer, 
his horns in the velvet, feeding on the 
lily leaves which grew in abundance 
along the marge of the river. He was 
standing back to us. and so was unaware 
of our approach. Fascinated, we 
watched him. He would plunge his head 
deep into the water and pull it out, a 
bunch of the lily leaves and stems, drip- 
ping with water, hanging from his mouth. 
After throwing his head to the right-and 
left, on the alert for enemies, he would 
munch his mouthful greedily, for all the 
world like an overgrown domestic sheep. 
We were within fifteen feet of the animal 
when George thought of the camera, but 
the click of its latch was enough to send 
the animal scrambling up the bank and 
away. He was not frightened. I doubt 
if he saw us. Yet the metallic sound was 
unusual and he did not even wait to dis- 
cover its source. There was not a sound 
as he disappeared in the thick hazel 
brush; simply, he was and then was not. 


OME three hours from Trego, as we 
were traveling with the current, we 
discovered a little stream entering at 

the left, and being thirsty we sampled 
its water, finding it cold and refreshing. 
‘We both thought of the same thing, 
trout. Pulling the canoe up upon the 
shore, we assembled our rods, dug a few 
angle worms and set out through the 
brush. The creek was small and covered 
with thick alders, a hard combination to 
negotiate, but every lover of little creeks 
knows that it is a combination that 
spells fish, We were back in an hour 
with thirteen trout, my largest weighing 
half a pound. Although but eleven 
o’clock we built a fire and cooked our din- 
ner. There is a splendid camp-site at the 
mouth of the stream on a level shelf, 
shaded with oak, some thirty feet above 
the water. The canoeist will recognize 
the place because there is a high bluff be- 
yond the creek capped with two magnifi- 
cent hemlock trees dwarfing anything in 
the immediate locality. 

The day had turned exceedingly hot 
and sultry, so we lingered in the shade 
after loading the canoe, loath to embark; 
but admonished by the massing thunder- 
heads that unless we wished to paddle in 
the rain we had best seek a camp-site, 
we pushed off. We might have camped 
where we were, an ideal spot, but we 
wished to push a few more miles behind 
us before camping. 

’ High sand bluffs, or “cut banks,” al- 
ternated with lowlands, the former offer- 
ing fine nesting places for numerous mud 
turtles, and we were continually disturb- 
ing them in their ovulation. The ungain- 
ly batrachians must indeed be sharp eyed, 
for, though they were at the very top of 
a hundred and fifty foot bank, at our ap- 
pearance upon the river they would let 
go all, and slide, roll and tumble incon- 
tinently into the water, The thing was 
ludicrous in the extreme.~ Though we 
tried again and again we were never able 
to beat the animal to the water. Once 


we discovered where a bear had visited a 
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HOTEL MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103d Street, New York 


SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION 


“‘A Hotel of Distinctiveness and Refinement’’ 


Delightfully Located Between Riverside Drive 
and Central Park 





Reservations Now Being Made 
M. P. Murtha, Manager 


Ten Minutes by Subway to 42nd Street and * 
Twenty Minutes to Wall Street 


Delightful Dining Room and Grill 
A LA CARTE AND TABLE D’HOTE SERVICE 








NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 
‘A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland: 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F, E, PITTMAN, General Passenger Agen 


Reid Newfoundland Company, 


SUREGETUM CAMPS 


CONNECTICUT LAKES 
NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PITTSBURG, N. H. 
VARNEY BROS., Reg. Guides SEASON 1920 
SUREGETUM CAMPS will open May 1, 1920, for the 
Fishing Season. Those who have been there need no 
written word to call them again. They know that the 
peeled log cabins are warm, neat, cosy and comfortable; 
that the grub is everything that farm, forest and market 
can make it. They have slept in the spring is and 
sat before the stone fireplace. In company with the 
Varney brothers they have hunted and fished the silent 
places and spent nights in the outlaying lean-tos. They 
know that for good hunting, plenty of fish and game, 
good cooking, wholesome food and a good time, SURE- 

ETUM IS THE IDEAL P. 


. Other information on request 
FISHING MAY 1 HUNTING OCT. 15 


Make arrangements with 


VARNEY BROTHERS Pittsburg, N. H. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 





Near ASBURY PARK’S 
FISHING PIER 


THE HOUSE OF COMFORT 
Capacity, 350. Hot and cold water, with local and 
long distance telephone in every room. Electric 
elevator. Rates, American plan, $6.00 up per day; 
$35.00 weekly. 

EWELL & CRAWFORD 
OCEAN HOTEL ASBURY PARK, N. J. 








t 
St. John’s, New Foundland 


COLD SPRING CAMPS 
FOREST AND AVERILL LAKES 


Big Summer Fishing 


ONLY MAINE CAMPS IN VERMONT 


Twentieth Season 


VACATION RESORT FOR ALL 


Come to the Green Mountains 


Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Aureolas, Bass, Pickerel 
Boating, Bathing, Tramping 
Five lakes, miles of streams and trails, main 
camp, twelve cabins. Open fires. A table we are 
proud of. Good old guides if desired. Famous 
mineral springs. Accessible to Boston and New 
York by rail or motor. Reliable references near 
you; 75 miles from White Mountains; 20 miles 
from Colebrook, N. H. No mosquitoes nor black 

flies, Garage. May It to Oct, 15th. 


H. A. Quimby, Mgr. Averill, Vt. 


BEAUTIFUL MINNESOTA 
LAKES SHORE TRACTS 


Your choice 
159 acres or 124 acres where finest fish- 
ing and largest game are found, 00. 
Many other bargains almost as attractive. 
Subject to prior sale. Lots, also ten acre 
tracts and larger very reasonable, 
Describe your plans fully, state how much 
you care to invest, our variety is so large 
there is almost sure to be just what you 
want, 

Farmer, Lake Shore Specialist, 
529 Metzopolitan Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 











“On Deep Sea, Where Fishermen’s Dreams Come True” 
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number of nests, his broad feet making 
exaggerated tracks in the sand; that we 
were close behind him, the yolks of fresh- 
broken eggs cleanly indicated. We never 
succeeded in opening a nest with suffi- 
ciently fresh eggs for cooking, and I am 
free to confess that I had little ambition 
to dine upon’ them, whatever may have 
been my companion’s wishes. We both 
talked about them as an article of food. 

By three o’clock the western sky was 
inky black with storm clouds and the rat- 
tle of thunder almost continuous, still the 
storm delayed and we kept on. There 
was something attractive about playing 
hide and seek with Jove. We passed 
many a good camp-spot, which was not 
the part of wisdom, for we were liable at 
almost any moment to be driven in-shore 
in order to escape wet jackets. At last 
about four o’clock a scud of big drops 
swept across the water and we swung in 
to the right where a high bank, crowned 
with jack pine, lifted up and up until the 


Sportsmen planning for rest or recreation will find it worth while to write to the following tree tops seemed to penetrate the lower- 
hotels and camps for rates and reservations. ing sky. Fortunately we found a level 
ieee aah spot, half way to the top, but well above 
5 ates 

P. O. Address. Hotel or Camp. Week the water, where some ome had camped 
before us, thoughtfully leaving their tent- 

ES Se Seer TO EOE. | nc rch cchernnaderaveedasons . $30.00 ; i i 
Katahdin Iron Works, Me..Yoke Pond Camps ........sceceeceeceees 5 -00 i pegs behind them. Quickly the little tent 
Kennebunk Beach, Me.....New Bass Rock .........sssssscssecsee was up, bedding and fire-wood gathered, 
Kokadjo, Me.*......cccccce IG GME Lo i ceccantdaceebunsaeeas q : and as still the storm delayed, I started 
NEW YORK : ; a great fire of dry oak logs of which 
Bamaparte, Ni Yi. civecceee ee. Tew TOMER Cok cc ccccncwhssicces f 8 there was an abundant supply scattered 
Ne eee Datta HORNG .iscs..sasevodanivadpues<s . } about, for I had in mind that difficult job, 
De Bruce, Wi, Gar veevceceh The De Bruce Inn ..ccccscccescveccesves 7 . . starting a fire when all the woods are 
Easthampton, L. I., N. Y...Osborne House .........:.seeceeseeeees saturated. At last came the rain, with 
Long View, Ham. Co., N. Y.Long View Cottages.........ccceeeceses if as dark a sky and terrific thunder as 


frightened Caliban. We lay in the tent 
i ie ge falas while the drops beat a continuous roll 
ee a el ee eee upon the stretched “silk.” Glad were we 
Quogue, L. 1, N.. Y..-.i0% MME nerds Shenve sgn caceueen eess for a waterproof roof, for there is no 
Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y.Oxford House .......cccccccsvcccssvcees great sport in getting wet when it can 
ae 1 be avoided. (Why should one rough it 
Belmar, No JuesceesscsssssNew Windsor when he can smooth it?) We lay there 
Point Pleasant, N. J....--. Carrollton in silence, scarcely uttering a word, list- 
a ig ening to the roar of the elements. Such 
Antrim, N.. H...0s0<.0008 Greystone Lodge ...cc.ceccssccccecveces 5 4.00 hours do a man’s soul good. 
eT Tet ko MER Ac chebteyedsontsvcces¥ensues ; j By seven o’clock the storm had passed 
Sunapee Lake, N. H....... Granliden Hotel ......... ee eeesereecees 8. and the end of a beautiful rainbow 
CONNECTICUT showed above the river, painting its danc- 
Litchfield, Conn. .......... Phelps Tavern .cccccccccccccccccscccece j ing surface with a wonderous radiance, 

-ynaneemamagad itt and it was easy to believe that a pot of 
Glenwood Springs, Col......The Williams ....-.cecccccccceccceccecs ‘ 

MICHIGAN gold lay concealed out there. Though 
Bellaire, Mich. ........-+- North Lakes Resort ......:'e.csccsesseses all the woods were saturated, reeking 
Gladstone, Mich, ........-. Maywood Resort ....sccccecccceccceeces with moisture, down underneath my pile 
tee eae eer Bee of logs the fire still smouldered and it was 

WISCONSIN easy to fan it into a warming flame. 
Burlington, Wis. ........-- ile: Pathe INNES TG 56 + dxnesenicccackwases " Supper was prepared leisurely, for we 
Cable, Wis. ...ccccsceceese Eagle Knob Lodge ......cccccccccscceeee i had the long evening twilight before us. 

MONTANA A can of corned beef was opened and its 
Red Lodge, Mont. ........Semia Camps ....+-seseees Sssbbe hess vay 35 e contents wrapped in a clean cloth and 
tossed into the kettle of potatoes, so we 
had a boiled dinner second to none with- 
out any trouble. The cloth simply kept 
the meat from disintegrating, boiling 
away. It is always the part of wisdom to 
carry a few cans of food on such a trip; 
it not only adds variety to the menu, but 
the canoeist is insured against a supper- 
less camp should the werst come to worst. 

We passed a very comfortable night 


NORTHERN ONTARIO | 1 spite of the chill which usually follows 
Lake Bonaparte e a midsummer thunderstorm, thanks to our 


Sieg Ske; Maes... ie Vi Pileg’s Camp “ins vos cccveeccvcivtdecese 











Yessir—the BEST fishing in Michigan 


Sounds big and it is. There’s a number of 
streams running into the lake that abound 
with speckled trout, perch, bass and pickerel. 
Excellent tswimming, canoeing and eats! 
Well, drop us a postal and we'll send you 
the interesting booklet about 

NORTH LAKES RESORT, Bellaire, Mich, 

Wm. 0. & D. C. Maltby 


COME TO PLUMLEY'S CAMP 
BASS, PIKE AND PICKEREL 


Rates by the Day, $4.00 
By the Week, $23 up 


FRANK PLUMLEY 
Leng Lake, Hamilten County, New York 











e Wabi-Ken Camp : 
. aa 7 Yy. T Lake Timegami | heavy blankets and to our having set up 
begins ae _— eae =_ a Imagaml Onterie, Canada | the tent before the ground was saturated. 
Good Fishing an unting The unspolled country—A Camp with every, “omort in the | There apparently was no wind, but the 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY Govt fishing. Guides, Boats, Como end qamnaes i pines kept up a gentle whisper which we 


THE NEW HERMITAGE calent table, Rates $18 sand 620 per week. #3.50 ver day. | found highly satisfactory. 
David Scanlin, Proprietor Dee Te f Raat ee (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A nominal charge of ten 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 
army of readers on farms 
in the towns and cities, 
and at the end of blazed 


trails. 








AUTO ACCESSORIES 





“INSYDE” TIRES—INNER ARMOR FOR 
automobile tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; 
double tire mileage; Ifberal profits; details free. 
American Accessories Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dept. 81. 





FOR SALE 
<acx=-~xeesishaSinesie ncaa aeieciiaaetaecicnaaingeaieliaadeitontias 
FOR SALE.—ONE “NINETEEN” ONE TON 
Ford truck with complete camping body, uphols- 
tered, side bed seats, wide cab for three, all 
weatherproof, standing room top. cord pneumatic 
tires, shock absorbers. Take you anywhere, made 
one fine trip. Owner has two, will sell one for 
$1,100 f.0.b. shipping point. Couldn’t replace to- 
day for twice the money. Lloyd Penick, Chariton 

National Bank, Chariton, Iowa. 
iS 
GOOD SALMON GRILT AND TROUT FISH- 
ing privilege with clubhouse and garage. In good 


game country on Little Southwest Mivmichi. “y 
ply to Robert J. McPherson, Newcastle, N. B., 


Canada. 








GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky -flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison ,Ave., New York City. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





$6.00 DOWN; $6.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 
fruit, poultry; fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00; hunting, fishing, ‘trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


DECOYS—CALLERS; PURE BRED. No 
limit. Wild Mallard, young, $4.00 pair; year- 
lings, $5.00 pair. English callers, young. $8.50 
pair; yearlings, $10.00 pair. Duck Book, -25c. 
Ferrets for sale. E. Breman Co., Danville, Illinois, 





EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
~nssrssumeleel Ste hadieicch ian a iniialaacis hae lickin tvohsheat acasbeieami ae ies 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; BOUGHT, 
sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. L. V. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 
—__———<—$— 

SHAWNEE OKLAHOMA CENTER OF A 
great farming country. Write for free agricul- 
tural booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


NOTICE SPORTSMEN 


SALMON FISHING AND SHOOTING. TO 
let, at Anticosti Island, Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
several rivers with right of shooting for the sea- 
son 1920. Rent from $1,000 to $15,000, according 
to importance of rivers. Dwelling houses, guides 
and boats in each river. Sailing ports: Quebec & 
Gaspé. Apply to A. Gagnon, Chief Guard, c/o 
een Agency, 29 St. Peter St., Quebec, Can- 
ada. 





PHOTO SUPPLIES 


lites tameaslieagnalles tates ait ate el tniientininiae dapat 

MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


CAMP FOR SALE.—A VERY PRETTY 
camp in Orange County. John E. DuBois, Farm 
Agent, Middletown, New York. 





TAXIDERMY 


SPLENDID DEER AND GAME HEADS, 
mounted fish, birds, fur rugs and animals for sale. 
Artistic work. Moderate prices. List. Send us 
your vs for mounting, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. . J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 989 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 


disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 





ATREDALES 


FOR SALE—TWO-YEAR-OLD AIREDALE, 
Crofton Conscript, Grand Daughter of Fintern 
Desire. Also High Class Puppies. Prices right. 
C. T. Wilson, R. No. 7, Canton, Ills. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—AT STUD, LION- 
heart, Wyoming Royal, A. K. C. and U. K. C. 
registered, and bred in the purple. Has treed 
more. big game alone than any airedale offered at 
stud in America and is the leader of one of the 
best packs in the west. Retrieves from land or 
water. Endorsed by four well known big game 
guides and hunters, including Ned Frost. Stud 
fee $25.00, we pay expressage one way on all 
bitches booked in advance. 
list of big game treed and kilied by this dog alone 
and with the —. pedigree, and description. We 
have pedigree po for sale for every purpose, 
companions and guardians for children, stock 
dogs, watch dogs, hunters and show prospects. 
Write for puppy list and signed testimonials from 
all over America. Lionheart Kennels, Box 1412, 
Anaconda, Montana. 


sT. VBAIN ATREDALES, MOUNTAIN 
raised (altitude 8,500 ft.); from hunters and 
show stock. The West’s best. Imported Moun- 
tain Lad. Fee $25.00. St. Vrain Kenhels, Lyons, 
Colorado, 








COLLIES 


WHITE CO BRA INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa, 


DOGS WANTED TO BOARD 


THOROUGHBRED PIGEONS, SPANIELS, 
fox terriers. Dogs boarded. “National,” 7115 
Halsted, Chicago, Hls. 











Write for certified | 





LOGS WANTED 


WANTED.—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN, ALSO 
broken setters and rabbit hounds for sale. O. K. 
Kennels, Marydel, Md. 

WANTED—TEN DOGS TO BOARD; CAN 
also take five shooting dogs to train. H. H. 
McGovney, Washington, C. H. OHio. 











GUN DOGS 


BROKEN POINTERS, PEDIGREED AND 
not; also non-pedigreed setters, rabbit and fur 
> H. H. McGovney, Washington C.' H., 

io. 


FOR SALE.—REGISTERED LITTER, EXTRA 
fine English pointer puppies, bred from best shoot- 
ing stock—males, $15; females, $12. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


HUNTING DOGS—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX 
hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, bear, deer 
dogs, setters, pointers, farm, pet dogs. Browns 
Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 


LITTER OF CHOICE SETTER PUPPIES, BY 
Ch. Phil’s Speed Ben, out of Lorna Doone. Nuff 
cedf Blacksmith, East Woodstock, Connecticut. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 19¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. ~ 


NOTICE TO CUSTOMERS—OWING TO THE 
scarcity of No. 1 stock in hounds and bird dogs, 
will ask my customers to buy now and get the 
best. Okaw Valley Kennels, Lockart & St. 
Pierre, Vandalia, Ill. 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and pointers, fox 
and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and 
opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, bear 
and lion hounds, also airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, in- 
teresting and instructive catalogue for 10c in 
stamps or coin. 

WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILI;- 
Til. offers fox, wag, coyotte and rabbit hounds 
that will get their share of tne race in any com- 
pany; coon, skunk and oppossum hounds that 
will make good; also puppies and young stock. 
Broken dogs sold on trial. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TWO MALE POINTER PUPS FOR SALE. 


Reasonable price. Bred ‘from fine hunters. 
Doriot, 194 Hillcrest Avenue, Woodridge, New 














BEAGLES, SETTERS AND POINTERS. BOTH 
grown stock and puppies. Photos, 4c. stamps. 
Stanford Kennels, Bangall, New York. 


DR. HEITZ’S RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 
mange, eczema, dandruff, loss of hair and all skin 
troubles; 8 oz. bottle, $1.00, post paid. St. Louis 
Beagle Kennels, St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—NINE IRESH. SETTER PUP- 
ies, two dogs, by Mike McKnight—Luttrell’s 
atsey Melone, whelped April 5th; all dark red 
and of the best in Irish Setters. Dogs, $25.00; 
females, $20.00. All papefs sent.day puppies are 
shipped. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Oklahoma. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the heund. Sample free. 
Address Desk F, Rounds and Hunting, Decatur, 
Illinois. 

MANGE, ECZEMA, BAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. zema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


WANTED—AIREDALES, HOUNDS, MASTIFS 
and Newfoundlands, puppies and grown stock. 
We buy whole litters of puppies. Tite full par- 
ticulars and lowest price. If you wish to breed, 
board or buy a dog send stamp ‘for our price 
list. suckeye Boarding Kennels, Box M, La 
eRue, Ohio. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


MOSQUITOES 
Gnats and Black Flies 


are sure enough joy killers to the 
man who loves the Big Outdoors. 
In camp, on stream or lake, your 
very best friend is a tube of 


“Allagash” Fly Dope 


Something new, something different 
and decidedly efficient in keeping 
=~ pests away from you. Made 
by a Chemist and Sportsman who 
knows what you want. Comes to 
you in a large tube, easy to carry, 
clean and economical, a sure joy 
package. Get busy now, you will 
soon be packing your duffle. 
Postpaid in U.S. A. 50 cents per tube— 


or 2 tubes in a neat carton for a dollar. 
Canada add 15 cents per tu’ 


Lh ee SUPPLY CO. 


Westfield, Mass. 
Akron 


Qua! 144 a itt es 


REDUCE fie cosr 65, 


j to 
examination. If youse send etliamanes 
with order, deduct § per cent discount. 


AKRON RUBBER co. 
Ro and Roosevelt 
Dept. 200 CHICAGO, ILL. 


$2,000. 2 
GREENER 


GUNS 


“Some” price, but a Greener 
gun is a gilt edged investment 
even at this figure. It repre- 
sents the highest development 
of the Sporting Firearm perfect- 
ly balanced, beautifully decor- 
ated— double barreled Ham- 
merless Ejector—Single Trigger. 
barrels bored to Greener stand- 
ard, the highest pattern and 
most regular grouping obtain- 
able. 


Every detail is keenly criticized 
by experts in gun construction 
—the result is a symphony in 
outline—an object d’art, the 
PERFECT GUN—a lifetime’s 
delight to the Sportsman and 
an heirloom of increasing worth 
to coming” generations. 


It is fitted in a real English 
Leather case lined with rich 
piled Velvet, complete with 
heavily plated and ebony im- 
plements, delivered duty paid. 


Of course we make guns of 
other grades, and will send cat- 


alogue No. 43 and Fine Gun 
booklet on request. 


W. W. GREENER 


Gun and Riflemaker 


St. Mary’s Row 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


29 Pallmall - LONDON, S. W. 


Rate. 








TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 


The Home of U. R. FISHEL’S 
NOTED POINTERS 
THE WORLD’S BEST BIRD DOGS 

Offer high class shooting dogs, brood bitches and 
choice puppies. In Studs I offer the World’s best 
bird dog Sires. Every dog is as represented and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write me your wants, 
please. Am in a position to board or train your 
dog in the best manner possible. Please write for 
terms and information. 

bs eg FARM KENNELS 
LUCAS, Educator 
a BARTON. LASATER, Prop. 
Box 165C PARIS, TENNESSEE 


FRANK H. ADDYMAN 
Bench Show Expert 


I attend all shows and handle all breeds 
SPORTING DOGS A SPECIALTY 
Dogs conditioned and prepared for exhibition. 
All breeds at stud and for Po 


WATLAND KENNELS, few YORK 


| nels, 


THE SMALL-MOUTHED BASS 
By W. J. LOUDON 
Tells the story of this ever game fish—it tells 
you how and where it can be caught. In ad- 
dition to describing its haunts and habits. 
Price, $1.00. 
With a Year’s Subscription to 
FREE Forest and Stream at the 
Regular $2.00 Yearly 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Oe SM ar Ge cat ae toe 
hounds. Trained dogs sent on trial, you to be 
the judge. Catalog free. Mt. Yonah Farm Ken- 
Cleveland, Georgia. 
FISH WITH 
Eastport, Annapolis, Md. 
Care of L. Earle Strange 


Always a few Airedales, Puppies and Grown Stock 
of America’s Best Blood that we are “‘proud to own 
= not ashamed to sell.”’ Prices reasonable and 

dence a pleasure. Generally a brood 
matren or two. 


SoDak Kennels 
Tyndall, So. Dak. 
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CHAMBERLESS GUNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 397) 


ing and jamming, all of which would 
tend to mutilate the pellets, destroy their 
rotundity, possibly lead to the fusing of 
some, which would mean balling, a de- 
crease in the propulsive force exerted 
upon the load and increased recoil. 

These remarkable weapons of Dr. 
Heath’s are all twelve bores, but it is said 
that still more remarkable results have 
followed the application of this principle 
of boring to twenty gauge guns and that 
the chamberless twenty shoots most sweet- 
ly and uniformly and kills at remark- 
able distances. The fact that this prin- 
ciple has developed better results in the 
20 than in the 12 may be accounted for 
in two ways; one, because barrel borers 
have for many years devoted more time 
to 12 gauges than to either larger or 
smaller sizes and naturally as a result 
of many experiments have hit upon all 
the niceties of chamber sizes and cones 
both in length and diameter. In the 
smaller gauges comparatively few barrel 
borers have had lengthy experience and 
the smaller diameter and the longer body 
of the 20 gauge shot charges introduce 
a new element of friction that cannot be 
solved by 12 gauge experiments. 

There is a popular opinion that 20 
gauges shoot more closely than 12 gauges 
simply because they are of smaller diame- 
ter. This is a great mistake, for as a 
matter of fact the 20 gauges are inclined 
to throw wider patterns simply because 
the greater congestion of shot in the bar- 
rel develops higher breech pressures and 
more friction which in turn defaces, 
breaks up and fuses more pellets propor- 
tionately than the 12. It is, therefore, 
easy to understand why the removal of 
the cone and the enlargement of the en- 
tire tube would reduce this friction. In 
estimating the shooting of these chamber- 
less guns it should also be borne in mind 
that a chamberless 12 comes pretty close 
to being a 10 gauge, while a chamberless 
20 is practically our present 16. 


ALASKA BROWN 
BEAR PROTECTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 362) 


Cache; Comanche County 
Wild Life Protective Assoc., Frank 
Rush, Forest Supervisor: “I fee] that 
these animals should be given all the 
protection possible for the reason that 
traffic in their hides will soon mean 
extermination.” 

Oregon, Talent; Talent Rod and Gun 
Club, Harry N. Gleim, Pres. (former) : 
“T feel safe in saying that the former 
members of the disbanded rod and gun 
club would not approve the commer- 
cialization of the Alaska brown bear.” 

Pennsylvania, Altoona; Blair County 
Game, Fish and Forestry Assoc., Harry 
A. McGraw, Chairman: “If big brown 
bear of Alaska is in danger you will 
find our voice raised for him.” 

Pennsylvania, Altoona; Blair County 
Game, Fish and Forestry Assoc., Paul 
Kreuzpointner, Sec.: “Passed resolu- 
tions opposing the sale of any parts 


Oklahoma, 
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of the brown bear >of Alaska and the 

North Pacific Coast, and a resolution 

asking Sec. of Agriculture to issue such 

regulations as may be necessary for 
the protection of these bears.” 

Tennessee, Chattanooga; Tennessee Trap- 
shooters’ Assoc., P. B. Plummer, Sec., 
has had no opportunity to put the 
question before the Association, but be- 
lieves it would be opposed to removing 
protection from these bears. 

Texas, E] Paso; El Paso Game Protec- 
tive Assoc., Alves Dixon, Sec.: “Our 
Association is heartily in favor of ade- 
quate protection. I hope for success 
in the retention of adequate protection 
for the great brown bear.” 

Vermont, Middlebury; Addison County 

Fish and Game League, Fred C. Smith, 

President: “Believe in preservation of 


all game; no species should be wiped | 


out for commercial purposes.” 

Wisconsin, Tomah; Tomah Gun Club, W. 
H. Schultz, Sec., would like to see 
bears protected. 

Wisconsin, Oshkosh; Bayou Shooting 
Club, R. A. Hollister, Sec., strongly 
opposed to the removal of any existing 
protection tending toward the preser- 
vation of game. 

Wisconsin, Weyauwega; Waupaca Coun- 
ty Fish and Game Protective Assoc., 
D. C. Hayward, President, believes his 
Association in favor of protecting 
bears. “The idea of commercializing 
game is all wrong.” 

Washington, Ronald; Ronald-Beekman 
Rod and Gun Club, A. R. Norris, Sec.: 
“You have our hearty approval and 
support in any action taken to protect 
these bears.” 

Washington, Hoquiam; Hoquiam Rod and 
Gun Club, F. W. Mathias, Sec.: “Mo- 
tion regularly moved and seconded that 
Hoquiam Rod and Gun Club go on 
record as favoring the protection of 
the Alaska brown bear, and that it be 
unlawful to sell Alaska brown bear 
skins.” 

Wyoming, Cody; Wyoming Game Pro- 
tective Assoc., I. H. Larom, Sec.: “Any 
thing that we can do to aid in pre- 
venting the Alaskan bear from being 
commercialized will be done.” 


FIELD TRAINING OF 
THE. PUPPY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 371) 


grouse and woodcock in thick cover and 
we want to impress on our minds the 
fact that no dog is a good grouse dog 
that cannot be hunted an entire day if 
necessary without one command from the 
human voice. 

Nothing so startles grouse nor causes 
them to flush wild more quickly than the 
human voice and so we emphatically state 
that any dog that needs constant caution- 
ing remarks or has to be scolded or yelled 
at to be kept within control is worth a 
sixpence as a grouse dog. We claim that 
the perfect grouse dog should be careful 
in his approach, sure in his location of 
the game, able to trail by either foot or | 
body scent a running bird, and last but 
not least should never range beyond con- 











trol_of a whistle, which should turn him 


FOREST AND STREAM 


‘These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 



























Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SAFE DELIVERY 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
rs: stock on earth, puppies, grown 
ogs. 






SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Ch Koot i Chin 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale im the Werld and a splendia 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


60A, WESTON, 


Box NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


PALISADE 
KENNELS. 


POLICE DOGS 


One does not buy a dog every ial s why 
one should carefully consider the dog one buys. 


MERRICK ROAD, ROSEDALE, LONG ISLAND 


P. O. Springfield Garden, L. I., 


Box 70 


Phone, Laurelton 2138 

































MORE THAN 
WORTH THEIR 
WEIGHT IN 
FRESH, LEAN 
BEEF 


FOREST AND. STREAM 


A nutshell and true summing-up of the nutrient value of 
SPRATT’S Dog Foods. Weight for weight, there’s in them 
twice as much nourishment and energy and stamina-giving 
properties as in a juicy steak—and in a form every dog can 


assimilate. Every one of 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES and 
PUPPY BISCUITS ! 


represents the accumulated experience of sixty years devoted to the production 
of the perfect dog food. Wholesome, tasty, and “baked as only Spratt’s 


know how,” they’re good. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


A marvelous tonic ter dogs that are au oul ol suris, run down, thin and unthrifty, 


with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and hi 


colored urine. There is n 


othing to 
/ equal them for distemper, mange, eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice 


r the difference 
At or by 
cents 


mail, 
A practical 


OORANG AIRE 


The 20th Century 


All-round Dogs 


~ 
= 


lhe 


Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and 
have.po equal as water-dogs, retrievers and hunters 
of all kinds of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers 
and stayers. They will climb a tree or go to earth 
and fight anything from a rat to a bear. Their 
faithful and untiring watchfulness makes them the 
best of tors for camp, home or estate. Their 
superior intelligence makes them the most desirable 
pals for ladies or gentlemen and loyal playmates for 
children. They are the ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch, being careful and efficient drivers of cattle, 
hogs and sheep. We have for sale at all times 
proven stock and farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, 
bear, wolf, bob-cat, coon, opossum, skunk, mink and 
rabbit; trained retrievers on ducks, geese and water- 
fowl; police and watch dogs; automobile dogs and 
companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons and puppy 
stock from the bluest Airedale blood in America; 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big game-hounds; 
also dog foods, dog medicines and kennel supplies of 
all kinds. Illustrated and interesting booklet mailed 
for 10c, stamps or coin. 
OQORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


after a few doses. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


. 
treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illustrated), mailed for 


Newburgh, New York 
Toronto, Canada 


Oc. to all customers. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, -- 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. 
Tel.29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


we ees 


instantly and by motion or whistle of the : 
mouth be hunted day in and day out. On | 


woodcock the human voice does not play 
an important part as these birds are not 
easily flushed, but our young dog should 
be made to quarter and cover his territory 


very carefully as every little outlying cor- q 


ner of a woodcock cover is a possible rest- 
ing place for one of these long-billed tim- 
ber doodles. 


N teaching the dog to cover or quarter 
his ground first blow one short whistle 
to attract attention then make motion 

of the hand in direction you wish dog to 


go—turning and walking in that direc- 


tion yourself—should the dog attempt to 
come in walk toward him, at same time 
motioning him to go on. It will be found 
very satisfactory in many ways if ‘the 
dog can be counted on to obey a motion 
of the hand and too much time cannot be 
spent on this very desirable bit of his edu- 
cation. Do not talk to the dog, caution- 
ing him to be “Careful” at every sign of 
his making game. This will only result 
in a pottering dog and liable to make 


a false pointing performance, something * 


that of all things is to be dreaded. Some 

, one has said that “many a bird has been 
killed to a flush but never one over a 
false point”—so that we really should 
rather have our puppy get up too close 
and flush occasionally, as this he will 
overcome, but we have no use for the over 
cautious, false pointing trailer. 

When the puppy points, get up to him 
as quickly as possible, so that if he starts 
when the bird flushes you can stop him 
in his tracks—if necessary snap a cord 
in his collar and hold him. Do not let him 
go again until his excitement has some- 


what abated, as there may be other birds , 


lying close in and we do not want him 
to flush or chase in any instance. 

Many trainers use a long trailing cord 
in breaking a puppy, so that at all times 
he is under control and can be stopped by 
stepping on the cord or corrected by a 
jerk. This cord has its advantages and 
its disadvantages and we believe it is not 


necessary nor does it make a bold-going, _ 


snappy performer. Our system relies 
on the absolute obedience we exact 
from our pupil, and this we presume has 
been thoroughly taught in the lessons 
which have gone before his debut in the 


field. We have had a dog that would turn - 4 


instantly at a short whistle, just as-if he 
was on the end of a string, and when this 
can be done he can be made to change his 
course, quarter his ground and stop in 
his tracks at any time. 


HERE are several little accomplish- 

ments which if thoroughly learned 

by the puppy will prove of value 
later on when the season opens. 

Do not allow the dog to hunt in circles, 
continually coming in to the gun. Do not 
allow the dog to run in the road ahead 
of you at any time. Either have him hunt 
the cover at the roadside or come to heel. 
Never allow the dog to go over a fence 
or stone wall in advance of the gun. 
Never allow the dog to chase cripples. 
Never fail to punish for shot or wing 
breaking, and finally never allow any one 
to hunt with or give commands to the 
dog but yourself. 
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